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PRErAOE. 


This edition of Macau la} 's Third Chapfcei is meant 
for the use of students reading for the Intermediate 
Examination of 1921, etc The text has been carefully 
compared with Messrs Longmans original edition of 
184-9 and the only omissions that ha\ e been made are 
of a few foot-notes hcic and there that would have been 
ol no uso at all to the study of the chapter. The student 
ought to know that tho University has pi escribed no 
particular edition of the book, and that thcrefoie no 
omissions nrc authorised In the edition published by 
Messrs. Blackie a few paragraphs of the text lmu> been 
omitted in addition to the wholesale omission of the 
foot-notes 

The Introduction has been divided into two parts, 
one gi\ mg a general account of the life and writings of 
Macaulay, and the other a fow important particulars 
relating to his famous History. 


A. 0 M 




GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


I 

LIFE OF MACAULAY. 

Thomas Babmgton Macaulay was horn at Rothley 
Temple, Leicestershire, on the 25lh of October 1800. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay, had been governor of 
Sierri Leone (a British colony in Afncn), and was, at 
the date of his son’s birth, secretary to the Charlci ed 
Company, who had founded that colony, Macaulay show - 
ed signs of his lo\e for letters at a very caily age Be- 
fore he was eight 3 ears of ape, he h id written a Compe n- 
diam of Universal History, containing a sumrrmrj of 
the leading events of the world's histoiy from the dawn 
of Creation dotin to the year 1S00 A D He also 
wrote a romance in the style of Sii Walter Scott, m 
three cantos, called the Battle of Chcuot 

Mncaulaj received lus early education nt a private 
school, whence, at the age of 18, he passed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where ho earned reputation by his 
\ erses and his oratory. lie twice w’on the Chancellor’s 
gold medal for poetry, and graduated B A., m 1822, and 
M A m 1826 lie gained a college pnro foi an essay 
on the character of William III, and this may be le- 
garded ns the first suggestion and the cm nest of Ins 
liiturc I] t story 
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Before he passed out of Cambridge, Macaulay had 
taken his admission into Lincoln’s Inn, with the object 
of qualifying himself as a hamster In 1826, he was 
called to the bai, but after the first year or two, dunng 
which he got no piaetice worth the name, he gave up his 
law studies, and used to ' spend many, hours undei the 
gallery of the house of Commons, foi the pui pose of 
qualifying himself for public life His first active part 
m public life was taken m 1824, when he delivered a 
public speech at an anti-slavery meeting — a speech 
which the Edinburgh Review described as “a display of 
eloquence of rare and matured excellence ” ( 

His first entry into literature as a wnter was 
through the Edinburgh Review, edited by Charles 
Knight, to which he contributed the fiist of bis famous 
Essays — -.that on Milton This brilliant essay at once 
raised Macaulay to the height of literary fame, and 
invitations began to poui in upon him fiom all quarters 
of London Society. He was courted 'and admired by 
the most distinguished personages of the day, 

Macaulay now naturally entertained the ambition 
of a high political careei But as this time a commer- 
cial disaster came upon the futility, and Macaulay was 
i educed to the condition of wdrking foi Ins livelihood 
His income from the pen haidly amounted to £ 200 a 
year, and at one time he was m such sbraits that he was 
forced to sell his Cambridge gold medal. In 1828, he 
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was appointed Commissioner of Bankruptcy with a 
salary of £ 400 a year, but the appointment ceased m 
1830. 

In the same year an article by Macaulay attracted 
the notice of Lord Lansdowne, who at once sought out 
the young barrister and mtioduced him to Parliament 
as member foi Caine Macaulay made his maiden speech 
on 5th April JL830 Three months latei, theie was a 
dissolution m consequence of the King’s death, but m 
the new Parliament Macaulay was again returned as 
member foi Caine His speech on the Refoi m Bill was 
said by Sir Robert Peel to be “as beautiful as anything I 
have evei heard or lead.” After the passing of the Reform 
Act, he sat as member for Leeds m the Parliament of 
1832. Soon after he was appointed as one of the Com- 
missioners ol the Board of Conti ol for India. But 
during the whole of his Parhamentaiy careei, Macau- 
lay continued to contribute articles to the Edinburgh 
Rrvieio 

In 1834, he came out to India as Law Member 
of the Governoi -General's Council with a salary of, 
£10,000 a year His appointment to the Supreme 
Council oicnrted at the critical moment when the 
government of the Company was being superseded by 
government by the crown His presence m the coun- 
cil was of gt eat value, his minutes aie models of good 
judgment and practical sagacity He vindicated the 
libel ty of the press) he muintuncd the equality of 
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Euiopeans and natives bcfoie the law , and, as Presi- 
dent of the first Education Commission he inaugura- 
ted that system of public mstiuction which has done 
so much good to the country He also made the first 
draft of the Indian Penal Code which learned jumts have 
pionounced to he the best penal code m the world 

Macaulay leturncd to England m 1S38, and at once 
enteied Parliament ns member for Edmbuigh In 
1839, he was appointed War Secietaiy m Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry. In less than tw'o 3 ’cais he lost his 
office thiough the failuio of the government 

He letuined to office 1846, when he was appointed 
Paymastei-Geneial, an appointment which gate him 
plenty oE leisure to work at Ins history. In 1847, he 
lost his seat m the House of Commons, owing to a 
quarrel with his constituents, and Macaulay retned 
into private life to puisue Ins favouute studies and to 
push on with Ins History, the fiist two volumes of 
which appeared m Decctnber 1848 The success was 
m every way complete. The sale of edition nftei 
edition, both in England and the United States, was 
enoimous 

In 1852, when the Libei al paity returned to office, 
he refused a seat m the cabinet, but could not refuse 
a seat In pailiament, to which he was letuined .is mem- 
ber for Edmbuigh But he was little more than 
a r nominal membei, for he only spoke once or tiviee, and 
then on questions of no public moment 



During the Inst twelve years ‘of his life Uis time w’tis 
almost soieh occupied with the History o } England, thfc 
third and fomth volumes of which appeared in November 
1S55 He howcvoi, frequently turned aside for othei 
literary tasks, and tarnished a senes of biographies to 
the " Encyclopaedia Bntanmea,* 5 At the tune of his 
death he had neai ly completed the fifth volume of his 
History, which was shortly afterwards published m an 
incomplete foim 

In 1S49, he was elected Lord Rector of the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, About the same time he became a 
bencher of Lincoln s Inn, In 1850, he was appointed 
honorary professor of ancient lustoiy in the Royal Aca- 
demy Three year later he was rew aided with the 
Prussian Ordei of Meat. and m 1857, his honours culmi- 
nated in his delation to the Peerage. 

He died on 2Sth Decembci 1859 .liter n short illness, 
nnd was buiicd in Wcstmmstei Abbey Macaulay left 
no family, lor he was never married. 


II 

HIS CHARACTER 

“Tlk. lives of men oi letters are often records of 
soi row or suffering The life of Macaulay was emi- 
nently happy” Even to the last, ho enjoyed life with full 
7est, happy m social intercourse, happy m the solitude 
of his study, happy in his "exile,” to India Pcihaps 
no m m «o thoroughly literary m taste was at the same 
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time so thoroughly beloved m society The seciet of this 
unbounded populauty was not only his eminent litoraiy 
attainments, not only his brilliant gifts of conversation, 
but the loftiness of his chaiaeter No act savouring of 
the slightest degiee of dishonour or dishonesty has ever 
been imputed bo him : he was -just and ineproachable 
m‘ his private life When he was reduced to poverty 
through the failure of his father’s business, and when 
salaiy was of consequence to him, he twice lestgned 
office lather than stoop down fiom the high standard 
of morality which he had set up for himself. He had 
a keen relish for the good things of life, aud desned foi- 
tune as the means of obtaining them, but there was 
nothing meicenaiy or selfish m his nature As to biB 
literary labour, he himself wrote to Lord Lansdownc in 
18S3 — " It has been hitherto meiely my relaxation , 
I have never consideied it as the means of support 
I have chosen my own topics, taken my own time, and 
dictated my own teims The thought of becoming a book- 
sellers hack, of spumng a jaded fancy to leluctant 
exeition, of filling sheets with trash merely that sheets 
may be filled, is horrible to me ” In his political career, 
likewise, Macaulay can nevei he accused oE playing the 
game of politics fiom selfish consideiations, even at a 
time when he was peumless When he had raised 
himself to opulence, he gave away with an open hand 
His veiy last act was to write a letter to a pool curate 
enclosing a cheque for £23, Thackeray tells us that on 
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cramming Lord Macaulay's papeis, “it has been found 
that he was m the habit of giving away more than a 
fouith part of his annual income 

And with all this it has been said against Loid Macau* 
lay that "he had no heart” Thackeiay answers this 
charge in the following indignant words — “ Why, a 
man’s books may not always speak the truth, but they 
speak his mind inspite ot himself, and it seems to me 
this man’s heait is beating through eveiy page he 
penned Ho is always m a storm of levolt, and indig- 
nation against wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers 
heroic lesistance, how he backs and applauds fieedom, 
struggling for its own , how he hates seoundiels, evei 
so victorious and successful , how he lecogmses genius, 
though selfish villains possess it 1 The critic who says 
Macaulay bad no heait, might say that Johnson had 
none, and two men moie generous, and more loving, 
and more hating, and more partial, and more noble, 
do not live in oui history ” Thackery speaks on the 
authority of peisonal acquaintance, and we may there 
foie take him at his word 


III. 

MACAULAY AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

r I I 

• Macaulay’s command of literature has been called 
"imperial " , , Deep-road m the literature of the Greeks 


+• Thackeray 'b Nil Nisi Bonum , f owning part of “ Wilson's 
English JEssayb, page 222, 
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and Romans, he went on to acquire the Iitciatuie of Ins 
own countiy,, of Fiance., of Italy, of Spain, and also of 
Holland He lead Geiman, but foi the literature of 
the northern nations he had no taste. He had no taste 
likewise foi philosophy, nor did he seem to be aware of 
the degree m which philosophical spebulation has in- 
fluenced the piogiess of mankind Ecclesiastical his- 
tory lay similarly outside his mental view Of art he 
confessed himself iguoianb, and m the scientific dis- 
coveries of his age he took little intei esb He had a 
positive lepugnance for mathematics from his earliest 
days But even with these large deductions, the field of 
his knowledge remains still very wide it was, asMaik 
Pattison obseives, “as extensive perhaps as any human 
brain is competent to embrace ” His literary outfit, 
says the same critic, was as complete as has e\ei been 
possessed by any English water , and, if it wants the 
illumination of philosophy, it bus an equnalent re- 
source in a practical .acquaintance with affairs, with 
administration, with the interior , of cabinets, aud the 
humour of popular assemblies 

Nor was the knowledge meiely stored m his 
memory it was always at his command, and always m 
evidence in Ins conversation. To quote again from 
Thackei'ay : « To remember the talk is to wonder to 
Jhmk not only of the treasures ne had m his memory, 
but of the trifles he had stored theie, and could produce 
with equal readiness. ’ The great novelist records an 
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anecdote of the great historian, which illustiates his 
wonderful poweis of memory " Almost on the last 
day I had ' the fortune to see him, a conversation hap- 
pened suddenly to spring up about; senior wiangleis, 
and what they had done m after-life. To the almost 
terror of the persons present, Macaulay began with the 
senior wrangler of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giving the 
name of each, and relating his subsequent caieer 
and use Every man who has known him has his stoiy 
icgaiding that astonishing memoiy ” 


IV. 

t 

MACAULAY AS AN HISTORIAN. 

As an historian, Macaulay has been charged with 
partisanship, and perhaps not unjustly. He was a 
Whig , and m writing the histoty of the rise and triumph 
of Whig principles m the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury, he identified himself with the cause This chaige 
does not mean that in his Histoiy he meiely adopted 
the point oF view of the Whig leaders who brought about 
the Revolution, but imputes to lum the grossest form of 
party faction When he is describing the merits of 
fuends, and the faults of enemies, his pen knows no 
' modulation he is N earned away by his feeling of paiti- 
sanship, On this point, the wilier m the Encyclopaedia 
J3i itanmea says — “ He has a . constant tendency to 
glanng colours, to stiong effects, and will always be 



striking violent blows,. He is not merely exuberant, 
but excessive -Theie is an ovei weening - confidence 
about his tone , he ( expresses himself m < blench ant 
phrases, which ,aie like challenges to an opponent to, stand 
up and contradict them. His propositions have no qualifi- 
cations. Unmstoncted readers like this, assurance, as 
they like a physician who has no doubt about their case, 
But a sense ofdistiust glows upon the moie circums- 
pect teadei as he follows page aftei page of Macaulay’s 
categorical affirmations about matters which our own 
experience of life teaches us to be of a contingent na- 
ture We inevitably think of a saying attributed to 
Lord Melbourne, ‘I wish I were as cock-sure of any 
one thing as Macaulay is of everything”’ 


The seciet of this blemish is thab Macaulay’s atti- 
tude is not that of an historian, but of a‘ poet , his mind 
admits no doubt or iesei vabion itself and tolerates 
none m 'others, and as such was disqualified from that 
just and fur balancing of evidence which is the pri- 
mary quality of the historian Admitting the above 
chaige of prejudice as well-founded, theie is the defence 
that, if he was influenced by paity spuit, he was at 
least unconscious of it, and' was smeeiely desnousto 
ascertain and lelate the tiuth In some cases where 
he has damaged the leputation of some popular idols, 
it is only because he knew 1 more about them than 
aveiage readers do 
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V. 

MACAULAY'S POPULARITY* 

1 It has already been remarked that Macaulay had 
no taste for philosophy : philosophical speculation was 
wholly alien to his mind The only philosophy he be- 
lieved m was the philosophy of meat and dunk. The 
world as it is was good enough foi him The glories 
of wealthy lank, honour, literary fame, ’ the elements 
•of a vulgar happiness, made hp his ideal of life A 
successful man himself, every personage and ever> 
cause is judged by its success “The brilliant Mncan- 
lay.” says Emerson, “ who expresses the tone of the 
English governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches 
that * good ’ means good to eat, good to weai, good to live 
in—an a word, material commodity.” Macaulay is m 
accord with the average sentiment of ordinary men on 
the relative values of the objects and motives of human 
endeavour And this commonplace materialism is one 
of the seciets of Ins popularity and one of the quali- 
ties which guarantee that, that populautv will he 
enduring. 

VI. 

MACAULAY'S STYLE, 

Aoothei great cause of Macaulay’s populanty is 
- the fascination of his style. The most distinctive 
featuie.of this style is undoubtedly its richness — t e,, 
the wealth of learning it displays. His style is above 
all else the style of great literary knowledge. His 
writings are " fieighted with the spoil* of all the ages,” 
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W hat ever Ins subject, he poui s over it his stieams of 
illustration, drawn from the records' of all iges and 
cduntnes “ Figures fiom history, ancient andmodern, 
sacied and secular , characters from plays and novels, 
from Plautus down to Walter Scott' and Jane Austen, 
images and similes fiom poets of every age and every 
nation , shrewd thrusts from satirists, wise saws from 
sages, pleasantries caustic or pathetic from humour- 
ists,— all these fill Mafiaulay’s pages with the bustle 
and vanety of some ghtteimg masque and cosmoramic 
revel .of great boohs and heroical men ” . 

, r r 

Thackeray says much the same thing with legaid 
to Macaulay’s style —“Take it hazard any three 
pages of the Essay 01 Hisloiy , and, ■ glimmering below 
-the stream of the narrative, as it were, you, an aveiage 
readei, see one, two, three, a half-score of allusions to ' 
other histone facts, chdiacters, literature, poetiy, with 
which you aie acquainted. Why is this epithet used ? 
Whence is that simile drawn 9 How does be manage 
m two or tluee words, to paint an individual, or to 
indie ite i landscape? Torn neighbour, who has his 
reading, and his little stock of hteratuie stowed away 
in his mind, shall detect raoie points, allusions, happy 
touches, indicating not only the prodigious memory 
and vast learning of this master, but the wondeiful 
industry, the honest, humble pi evions toil of this great 
scholai. He reads twenty books to write a sentence he 
travels a bandied miles to make a line of descuption ” 1 



INTRODUCTION TO MACAULAYS 
U1STORY OF ENGLAND. 


I. 

DATE AND HISTORY OF PUBLICATION, 

It was (Inring Ins tesidcnce in India, as Law Mem- 
ber of the Governor -Gcnerars Council that the idea 
uf writing a great, historical uoih first entered Macau- 
lay s mind In n letter to a fnend he says '* I am half 
determined to abandon politics and give my sell wholly 
to letters, to undertake some great historical work, which 
may be at once the business and the amusement ol 
my life, and to leave the pleasures of pestiferous rooms, 
sleepless nights, and diseased stomachs to Roebuck 
and to Frued." But it was not till 184G, when he 
was appointed Paymastei-Gcncral that he could mako 
any real progress with his Uniory, for the appointment 
gave him plenty of that leisure and quiet which arc so 
indispensable to literaty activity. From 1846 to the 
end of 1848 he worked with unflagging industry at 
the composition of his IJistaiy The first two volumes 
appeared m December 184S, and at once met with com- 
plete success The number of editions sold, both in 
England and America, was enormous. , > > 
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In 1852, when he le-enbeied Pailiament as mem- 
bei foi Edinburgh, his health began to fail, and fiom 
that time his strength continued steadily to decline, and 
his spmts afflicted with a deep dejection The thought 
oppressed him that the great woik to which he had 
devoted himself would remain a fragment. So he 
spared himself from all other work as much as £ke could, 
m order that he might not waste his smalt stock of 
strength' which he tried to preseive carefully foi bring- 
ing his History to completion 

> * » \ 

‘In November 1855 the third and fourth’ volumes 
appeared. No serious work has, in modern' times, 
reached a circulation so wide During the nine years 
ending 1857, the publishers (Messrs Longmans and Co 1 ) 
sold more than 30,000 copies of Yol.T, during the next 
nine years 'more than 50,000 copies of the same volume , 
and in the nine yeais ending 1875, moie than, 52,000 
copies Within a generation of its first appearance 
upwaids of 'lif 0,000 copies weie pnnted and sold' in 
Great ’Britain alone In the United States no book 
•except the’ Bible ever had such a sale On the Continent 
•of Europe 'the sale) was similarly 1 veiy large.. The His- 
tory bos been pubhshed in the Polish, Danish, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Russian, Bohemian, Italian, French, 
Dutch, and Spanish languages It is* a .pity that no 
Indian translation has yet appeared, oi, so >far as is 
-known, even undertaken. Flattering maiks of respect 
were heaped upon the author by the foioign 'Academics. 
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His pecuniary profits were on a scale commensuiatc 
with the leputation of the book the cheque for £20,000 
has become a landraai k m literary history. 


II 

SCOPE OP THE WORE 

Macaulay's JJistoiy of England is not a complete 
history of the countij hom the beginning to the pre- 
sent day, but deals only with the peiiod commencing 
from the accession of James II, to the death of William 
III that is, from 1685 to 1702 — a space of only 17 
yeais The original idea was to carry on the narrativd 
up to the death of Queen Anne (17ld), but death over- 
took the author before he had a chance of fulfilling his 
wish, so that the whole work is, as ft has been called, "a 
magnificent fragment 55 

As Macaulay himself says m his ‘Intioduction’ to 
the History, “ I pui pose to write the history of Eng- 
land from the accession of James II down to a time 
which is withm the memory of men still living. I shall 
recount the errors which, m a few months, alienated a 
loyal gentry and priesthood fiom the House of Stuait 
I shall trace the course of that revolution which teimi- 
* .nated the long struggle between oui sovereigns and 
their parliaments, and bound up together the lights of 
the people- and the title of the reigning dynasty. I 
shall relate how the new settlement was, during many 
troubled years, successfully defended against foreign 



and domestic enemies , how, under that settlement, the 
authouty ol law and the security of property wore found 
to be compatible with a liberty of discussion and of 
individual action ne\ei befoie known, bow from the 
auspicious union of order and freedom, Sprang a pros- 
perity of which the annals of human affans had fur- 
nished no example , how our country, from a state of 
ignominious vassalage, lapidly lose to the place of 
umpue among Eui opean powers , how her opulence and 
her martial glory grew together , how, by Wise and 1 eso- 
lute good faith, was gradually established a public 
ciedit fruitful of maivels which to the statesman of any 
former age would have seemed mm edible , how a 
gigantic commerce gave birth to a maritime power, 
compaied with which every other mantime power, 
ancient or moidern, stnks into insignificance... . ” 


The great bulk of the work (four handsome volumes 
of more than 500 pages each) is - explained by the fact 
that Macaulay's puipose was not merely to treat of 
battles and seiges, of the rise and fall of administrations, 
of intrigues >im thts palace and of debate m the Parlia- 
ment, but 1 also to 1 elate the history of the people, to 
trace the piogress of useful and ornamental arts, to. 
'describe the rise of leligious sects and the changes of 
literaiy tasto, to poitray the manners of successive 
generations, m a v ord, to present a true picture of the 
life of the English people. 
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But though the Hhlaig property begins with the 
accession of James XI, the earhei portion has been 
giren in brief outline m the first two chaplets because, 
ns he himself sa)s, “the events which I propose to 
relate form only a single act of a great and eventful 
drama extending through ages, and must be very 
imperfectly understood unless the plot of the proceeding 
acts be well known." 

Macaulay s * History of England * therefore realh 
begins at Chapter III 


III. 

SOURCES OP THE WORK. 

The authorities which Macaulay consulted in writ- 
ing his History of England are too numerous to be 
e\«n roughl\ indicated. The teeming foot-notes that 
run all through the fom volumes (c'cept the first two 
chapters alone.) will give a good idea of the stupendous 
labour he had to undergo in collecting materials for 
his famous work Most of the books and papera he 
consulted arc of such a recondite nature that veiy few 
even of the most learned men of mu* own day have co 
much as heard of their names before Ills sources weic 
not confined to English works, but extended even to 
the public and private archives of the count lies of 
Europe 



IV 

OBJECT OF THE WORK:. 

Macaulay hoped by this work “ to excite thankful- 
ness in all religious minds and hope m tKe bi easts of all 
patriots For the histoiy of our country during the 
last 160 yeais is eminently the history of physical, of 
moral, and of intellectual improvement. Those who 
compaie the age on which then lot has fallen with a 
golden age which exists only m their imagination may 
talk of degeneracy and decay , but no man who is 
conectly mfoimed as to the past will be disposed 
to take a moiose 01 desponding view of the present ’ 
This is the ttue ob 3 ect of studying history — to teach us 
that the past 

“ will always win 

' ~ A glory fiom its being fai ” 

— but that the said gloi} is largely due to the play of 
imagination, and that the M golden age” of legendary 
stoiy is not behind, but before us, or atound ns 

V 

DRIFT OF CHAPTER III. 

Chapter III of Macaulay’s Histoiy aims at descubing 
the state of England m 1685— the date of the accession 
of James II One of the truest tests of a nation’s pro- 
giess is the increase of population, and so Macaulay 
first goes on to estimate the coirect population of 
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England m 1685, and to compaie it with the figuies of 
earlier generations. The increase m population natu- 
lally means an increase of state revenue, and so, the 
revenue of England m 3685 comes up for treatment 
next T^ie milifcaiy and naval strength of the kingdom 
form the next subject foi discussion, and m this connec- 
tion the authoi points out the defective and demoralised 
organisation of both these services, and then consequent 
inefficiency. 

From the Military and Naval Departments, the author 
pioceeds to the Civil Department, wkeie bribery and cor- 
ruption were openly practised by high and low alike, and 
courtiers and mimsteis easily made immense fortunes in 
a few years 

Agriculture was m a very deploiable condition, about 
half the area of the kingdom lying as moor, finest and 
fen, peopled by wild beasts The livestock kept by 
farmers was of a much inferior quality, and the work of 
tilling the land was a most unscientific process v The 
totil mmeial wealth of the country amounted to loss 
than the value of a single mineral in om own day. Coal 
and iron were almost unknown, and the manufactures 
foi which England is now famous all over the world 
had not then been even dreamt of 

The status of the different orders of society was 
totally different from that they now hold The country 
gentleman of the seventeenth century was an uneducated, 



untravelled, uncultured rustic, but a thoioughgorag aris- 
tocrat m sentiment, jealous of his honour and the honour 
of his king and his lehgion. The, clergy occupied a posi- 
tion much lowei than in these days, those who ( took up 
pnvate service as chaplains being little more than menial 
seivants Those of them who married weie even worse. 
Theie were certainly a few honouiable exceptions, but 
these were leally veiy few. The yeomamy then con- 
stituted quite an important class of men, a manly and 
true-hearted race, who possessed great influence m the 
village community. 

The growth ‘of the towns since 1685 has been a 
notable featuie of modern histoiy Towns which to-day 
are well known m eveiy corner of the eaith weie then 
little moie than petty hamlets. The gieat manufac- 
turing towns of the present day had not yet become 
manufacturing towns, and London itself was of veiy 
modest dimensions compaied with the modem mighty 
metropolis of the Bntish Empne The king’s court was 
then the chief centre of attraction m the capital, a fact 
brought about by the personal chaiactei of Charles II 

The coffee houses were then .1 peculiar feature of 

London life m the absence of newpapers and penodi- 

cals, they were the chief organs through which the 

public opinion of the metropolis vented itself 
* 

The means of communication by land were so defec- 
tive that travelling from one part of the country to 



anothei was a most difficult and dangctous affair, for the 
roads, full of deep ruts and mud, were infested by high- 
waymen, Postal communication was consequently 
defective too, and the tiansit of goods, especially if heavy 
or bulky, a most senons affan. 

The paucity of newspapers was another striking 
feature of that age. The two or three newspapers which 
did oust then contained neither news noi paper Edu- 
cation was in a state of neglect not only among women 
but also among so-called gentlemen The literature of 
the the period, such as ousted, was tainted with French 
influence Science was at its infancy The fine arts 
were languishing m neglect. 

The state of the common people— -the working clas- 
ses — was far more uhhappy than it is now’ Not only 
were wages lower, bnt employment was also more 
uncertain, the hours of work longer, and the health of the 
workmen totally uncared for So that from the whole 
account w r e arrive at the conclusion that the people of 
England arc far happici now than at any time in hei 
past history. 
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1 I intend, m this chaptei, to give a description 

of the state m which England was at the time when 
the crown passed from Charles the Second „ . 

to his brother . Such a description, com- the “ 
posed from scanty and dispersed matpri- Ohaptci 
als, must necessarilly be vei ^imperfect * Yet it may 
perhaps coirect some false notions which would make 

the subsequent narrative unintelligible oi umnstruc- 
tive. * , r , 

IT***** *** ** 

2 If we would study with profit the history of 
our ancestors, we must be constantly on our guaid 
against that delusion which the well known JU x .. >z ' ? 
names of families, places, and offices na- c ^^ t in 
turally produce, and must nevei forget tho state of 
that the country of which we read was a England 
very diffeient country fiom that m which smce 1< ^ 5 
we live { In eveiy experimental science there is a 
tendency towards perfection In every human being 
there is a wish to ameliorate his own condition 
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These two pnnciples have often sufficed, even when 
counteracted by great public calamities and by bad t 
^ institutions,' to cariy civilisation rapidly foiward „ 
No ordinal y misfoitune, no ordinary misgovernmonfc, 
will do so much to make a nation wretched, as the 
constant pjpguess of physical knowledge and the 
constant effort of every man to better himself will do 
to make a nation piosperous It has often been 
i found that pi of use expenditure, lieayy^ # taxation, 

— absuid commeicial restrictions, corrupt tribunals, 
disastrous wais, ‘seditions, persecutions, ..confiagia 
tions, inundations, have not been able to destroy 
capital so fast as the exertions of pnvate citizens 
ha\e been able to cieate it It can easily be proved 
that, m oui own land, the national wealth has, during 
at least six centunes, been almost uninterruptedly 
mei easing , that it was gi eater under the Tudors 
than undei the Plantagenets , that it was greatei 
undei the Stuaits than under the Tudors , that, m 
spite of battles, sieges, and confiscations, it was 
gi eater on the day of the Restoration than on the day 

when the Long Pailiament met , that, m spite of 
maladmmisti ation, of extiavagance, of public bank- 
luptey, of two costly and unsuccessful wais, of the 
Pestilence and of the fire, it was greatei on the day 
of the death of Charles the Second than on the day 
of his Restoration. This piOgi^ss, having continued 1 
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dui mg many acres, became at length, abont the 
middle of the eighteenth cent my, poitentously lapid, 
and has proceeded, daring the nineteenth, with ac- 
celerated velocity. In consequence paitly of oui 
geographical and paitly of our moral position, wo 
have, during several generations, been exempt flora 
evils which have ehcwheie impeded the offoits and 
destroyed the fruits of mdustiy.' ^ While every pait 
of the Continent, flora Moscow to Lisbon, has been 
th«* theatre of bloody and devastating wais, no hostile 

r 

standaid has been seen heie but as a trophy. While 
1 evolutions have taken place all aionnd us, oui 
government has never once been subverted by viol- 
ence Daring a handled voats theie has been m our 
island no tumult of sufficient nnpoi lance to be called 
an insurrection. The law has nevei been borne 
down eithei by popnl.u fury 01 by legal tyinnnv 

rnbhmcredif has been held sacred. The admmistm- 

I." w * * 

f ion of -justice has been pm e. Even 1*1 times which 
nnght by E ighshmon bn pi'dlv called ceil tunes, we 
have enjoved what almost every othei nation m the 
woild would Move considered a? au ample measure 
of civil and ichgious ficedom. Evcrv man ha*? felt 
entne confidence that lv» state would pioteet him m 
the possession of wlmt had been earned by Ins 
diligence and hoaidod by Ins self-deniaL Under the 

•• ' C 

benignant influence of peace aitd libeitj, science has 
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'flouushed, and has been applied to practical purposes 
on a scale never befoie known The consequence is 
that a change to -which this histoiy of the old woild 
furnishes no parallel has taken place in our country. 
Could the England of 1685 be, by some magical 
process, set before our eyes, we should not know one 
landscape in a hunched 01 one building in ten thous- 
and. The countiy gentleman [would not recog nis e 
his own fields. The inhabitant of the town would not 
recognise Ins' own stieet Everything has been 
changed, but the great features of natuie and a few- 
massive and durable woiks of human ait. We might 
find out Snowdon and Windermere, the Cheddar Cliffs 
and Beachy Head We might find out here and 
there a Norman minster, or a castle which witnessed 
the wais of the Eoses. But, with such rare excep- 
tions, everything would be strange to us. Many 
thousands of squaie miles which arc now rich com 
laud and meadow, intersected by green hedgerows, 
and dotted with villages and pleasant country seats, 
would appear as moors overgrown with furze, or fens 
abandoned to wild ducks We should see stiagghng 
h its built of wood and covered with thatch, where 
we now see manufacturing towns and seaports 
rmowned to the farthest ends of the world The 
c ipital itself would shunk to dimensions not much 
exceeding those of its present suburb on the south 
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of tbe Thames. Not less strange to ns would be the 
garb and manners of the people, the furniture and 
the equipages, the interior of the shops and dwel- 
lings. 'Such a change m the state of the nation 
seems to be at least as well entitled to the notice of 
a historian as any change of the dynasty or of the 
ministry. 

3 One of the first obiects of an inquirer who 
wishes to form a correct notion of the state of a 

_ , , commumtv at a given time, must be to 

Population , ' , , 

of England ascertain of how many persons that com- 
ic 1685 munity then consisted* Unfortunately 
the population of England m 1685 cannot be ascer- 
tained with perfect accuracy. For no great state 
had then adopted the wise conrse of periodically 
numbering tbe people. All men were left to conjec- 
ture for themselves ; and, as they generally conjec- 
tured without examining facts, and under the influ- 
ence of strong passions aid prejudices, their guesses 
were often ludicrously absurd. Even intelligent 
Londoners ordinal llv talked of London as containing 
several millions of souls. It was confidently asserted 
by many that, during the thirty-five years which had 
elapsed between tbe accession of Charles the First 
and the Kestoiation, the population of the city had 
increased by two millions. Even while the lavages of 
the plague and fire were recent, it was the fashion to 


9 
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say that the capital ^till had a million and a half of 
inhabitants Some peisons, disgusted b\ these ex- 
aggeiation 1 *, lan violently mto the opposite extieme 
Thus Isaac Vossius, a man of undoubted paits and 
learning, strenuously maintained that there w'oio only 
two millions of human beings m England, Scotland, 
and Ii eland taken togetliei 

4 We aie not, howevei, leit without the means 
of collecting the wild bhmdeis into ivhicli some 
minds weie humed by national \amtv and 

otbeis by a moi bid love of paiadox Tliere COtnpntft . 
are extant tluce computations which seem lions of the 
to be entitled to peculiar attention They 
aie entirely independent of each othei 
they pioceed on diffeient pimciples and vet there is 
little difference m the lesnlts 

5 One of these computations was made in the 
year 1696 by Giegoiy King, Lancaster 

herald, a pobtical authraetioian of great Gregory 
acuteness and -judgment The basis of lus King 
calculations was the nurabei of houses returned ra 
1690 by the officeis who made the last collection of 
the health money. The conclusion at which he 
arnved was that the population of England was 
neaily five millions and a half 

6 About the same time King William the Third 
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■was duBuou* to ascertain the comparative strength of 
in , , the lehgions seels mto which the com- 
order of mimity was divided. An inquiry was 
William instituted} and lepoits were laid befoie 
! 1 him fiom all the dioceses of the lealm. 
According to these lepoits the number of his English 
subject must have been about five million two hundr- 
ed thousand. 

7. Lastly, in our own days, Mr Fmlaison, an 
actual > of eminent chill, subjected the ancient paro- 

(3) bv 1 ogi^lers to all the tects which the 

* modi rn impi o\ ements m statistical science 
Fmlnifcon enabled him to apply. His opinion was, 
that, at the close of the seventeenth centmy, the popu- 
lation of England was a little undei five million two 
bundled thousand souls 

8. Of those tin ee estimates, fiamed without con- 
cert by difterent poisons from diffeient sets of maten. 

Mac mlav’s a ^ s » ^ l0 highest, which is that of King, 
own does not exceed the lowest, winch is that 
Estimate of Fmlaison, by onc-twclfth Wc may, 
therefore, with confidence pronounce that, when 
James the Kecondieigned, England contained between 

five million and five million five bundled thousand 
inhabitants. On the veiy highest supposition she 
then had less than one third of her piesent popula- 
tion, and less than thiee times the population which 
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is now collected in bei gigantic capital 

9 The increase of the people has been great in 
every pait of the kingdom, bnt generally much great- 
er in the noithern than m the <501111101 n 


shnes In ti uth a large pai t of the count- ^ 

ry beyond Trent was, down to the jeigh- mcr ease 
teenth centniv, m a state of baibausm of 
Physical and moiat causes luid coticmied grento 1 "Tu 
to pi event civihsatiou fiom spreading to 1 the North 
that region The aii was inclement, the 
soil was generally such as lequired skilful Causes of 
and mdustiious cultivation, and llieie 
could be little skill 01 mdustij matiaet incit>a> ' e 
which was often the theatre of war, and 
which, even when tlieie was nominal peace, was 
constantly desolated by bands of Scottish maraudeis 
>Befoio the union of the two Bntish eiowns, and long 
-after that muon, theie was as gieat a diffeience 
between Middlesex and Noithumbeiland as tlieie now 


is between Massachusetts and the settlements of 
those squatteis who, fur to the vest of the Mississippi, 
administer a mde justice with the iiflc and the 


daggei Iu the leign of Chniles the Second, the 
traces left by ages of slaughtei and pillage, were still 
distinctly peieeptible, many miles south of the Tvseed, 
in the face of the countiy and m the lawless manners 
of the people There was" still a laige class of 
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inqsstrop^ers, whose calling was to plundei dwellings 
linel \o ctnve away whole heids to cattle. „ , 


It was found necessary, soon aftei the 


Prevalence 


Restoiation, to enact laws of great serveri- Mosstioop- 

0yg 

ty for the prevention of ‘’these ontiages 

The Magistiates of Noithumbeiland and Cumberland 


Weie authonscd to raise bands of aimed men for the 


defence of propeity and ordei ; and piovision was 
made foi meeting 'the expense of these levies by local 
taxation. The polishes were lequned to keep blood- 
hounds for the purpose of hunting the free-booters. 
Many old men who are ''living m the middle of the 
eighteenth century could well lemember the time 
when those ferocious dogs were common Yet, even 
with such ^aux^iaues, it was often found impossible 
to track the robbers to then letreats among the hills 
and morasses. For the geography of that wild 
country Was very imperfectly known. Even aftei 
the accession of Geoige the Third, the path ovei the 
feUs fiogaJSqrrgwdale to Ravenglas was still aseciet 
carefully keptliy the dalesmen, some of whom had 
probablyhm then youth escaped from the pmsmt of 
justice by that load The seats of the gentry and 
the laigei farmhouses weie foitified Oxen were 
germed at night beneath the overhanging^ battlements __ r 
* of 'the lesidence, which was known by me name "of 
Peel. The inmates i slept with '’arms at their sides. 
Huge stones and boiling watci weie m loadmess to 
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crush and fiqald the plunderer who might ventrne to 
assail the little garrison. No traveller ventured into 
'that country without making his will. The Judges , 
on circuit, with the whole body of barristers, attorn- 
eysVoleiks, and seivmg men, rode on hoi seback from 
Newcastle to Carlisle, aimed and espoited by a strong 
guaid under the command of the Sheiiffs. It was 
necessary to cany piovisions ; for the country was 
a wilderness which afforded no supplies The spot 
where the cavalcade halted to dine, under an im- 
mense oak, is not yet forgotten. The megular 
vigour with which ciimmal justice was administered 
shocked obseiveis whose life had been passed m 
more tianquil distiicts. _ Junes, animated by hatred 
and by a sense of common danger, convicted house- 
breakeiS and cattle stealeis with the piomptitude of 
a court martial in a mutiny , and the convicts were 
homed by a scoies to the gallows ^Within the 
memory of some whom this generation has seen, the 
sportsman who wandered m pursuit of game to the 

'sourcesrof the Tyne found the heaths round Kelldar 

£ r ' A f ^ 

Castle peopled by a lace scarcely less savage than 
the Indians of California, and heard with surprise the 
half-naked women chauiftmg a wild measure, while 
the men with bandished dirks danced a* wai" danced 

10. Slowly and with difficulty peace was 

established on the bolder. In the tram of peace 
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came industry and all* the arts of Me. ^ 
Meanwhile it was discovered that the ^ 10n 
regions north of the Trenth possessed in to the 
their coal beds a source of wealth for more 
precious than the gold mmes of $ Peyji It was found 
that, m the neighbourhood of tkese beds, almost 
every manufacture might be most profitably carried 
on. A constant Vaeam of emigiants began to roll 
north-ward. It appeared by the returns of 1841 that 
the ancient archiepiscopal province of Yoik contain- 
ed two sevenths of the population of England. At 
the time of the Revolution that province was believ- 
ed to contain only one seventh of the population * 
In Lancashire the number of inhabitants appears to ' 
have increased ninefold, while m Noifolk, Suffolk, 
and Northamptonshire it has baldly doubled t 


* Dalrymple, Appendix to Part II Book I The 
returns of the hearth money lead to nearly the same 
conclusion The hearths m the province of York were 
not a sixth of the hearths of England 

1 1 do not, of course, pretend to strict accuracy here , 
hut I believe that whoever will take the trouble to 
compare the last returns of hearth money m the reign of 
William the Third with the census of 1841, will come to 
a conclusion not veiydiffeicnt fiom mine 
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11 Of the taxation we can speak with more con- 
fidence and piecision than of the population. The 

revenue of England, when Charles the 
The total g 0C()11 ^ died, was small, when compared 
of with the recources which she even then 
England m possessed, or with the sums which were 
ie8j raised by the governments, of the neigh- 
bouring countries. It had, fiom the time of the 
Restoration, been almost constantly increasing yet 
it was little moie than three fourths of the revenue 
of the United Piovmces, and was hardly one-fifth of 
the levenue of France. ' 

12 The most impoitant head of leceipt was the 
excise, which, m the last yeai of the leign of Charles, 

The chief produced five hundied and eighty-five 
sornces of. thousand pounds, cleai of all deductions. 
ie\enue The net proceeds of the customs amount- 
ed m the same yeai to five-liundied and thiity 
thousand pounds. These burdens did not he very 
heavy bn the nation The tax on ehimmes, though 
less pioductive, raised fai louder muimurs. The 
’discontent excited by duect imposts is, indeed, al- 
most always out of propoition to the quantity of 
"money which they bung into the Exehequci ; and 
the tax on chimneys was, even among duect imports, 
peculiarly odious foi it could be levied only by 
moans of domiediaiy visits ; and of such visits the 
English have always been impatient to a degree 
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uluch the people of other countries can but faintly 
conceive. The pooior housc-lioldm vreio frequently 
unable to pay then hearth mono} to tho day. When 
tins happened, their furnitme was distrained w ithout 
mercy foi the tax nns fanned , and a farmer of 
taxes l*,. of all creditors, proverbially the most 
rapacious. The collectors were loudly accused off 
peil mining then unpopular duty until harshness and 
insolence. It was said that, as soon as they appeared 
at the threshold of a cottage, the elnldren began to 
wail, and the old women ran to hide their eaithon- 
ware. Kay, the single bed of a poor family hud 
sometimes been carrud aunv and sold. The net 
annual receipt from this lax uns two bundled 
thousand pounds.* 


*Theieaie m the PcptM-m Library, some ballads of 
that ago on the clnmnej moot \ I ill gi\e a ‘.pevMmen 
or two — 

“The good old d tunes, whenever the* the clmnnev 
man copied. 

Unto their nooks thc\ lm*-te av, aj , their pots and 
pipkins hide 

Then ip not one old dame m ten, and much the nation 
tiuongh. 

But, if 'on talk of chimney men, will spate a enrse or 
tuo ” 

Again 

“ WVe plundering soldiers thej’d enter the door. 

And mak» a disiro s on the goods of the pool, 

Whde frighted pom children distractedly cried. 

This nothing abated their msoIv.nl pride M 
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13/ when to, the three great sources of income 
which have been mentioned l we add theroyal* 

{ domains, then far more extensive than at 

' ~ other •'present, the first, fruits and {tenths, which 
,, 80 of had not yet been surrendered to the 
' revenue church, the Duchies of Cornwall and 
-Lancaster, the forfeitures and the fines, we shall find 
that the whole annual revenue of the ciown may be 
fairly estimated at about fourteen hundred thousand 
pounds. Of this revenue part w a s hereditary the 
rest had been gianted to Charles for life, and he 
was at tibeity to lay out the whole exactly as he 
thought fit. Whatever he could save by retrenching 
“the expenditure of the public departments was an' 
f addition to his pnvy purse. Of the Post Office, more 
willheieaftei be said The profits of that establish- 
ment had been appiopnated by Parliment to the 
Duke of York. } • » ' ' f * - ^ 

14. { The King’s revenue was, .or lather ought to 
have been charged with the payment of about eighty 
thousand pounds a yeai, the interest of 
public the sum fiaudulently detained m the 
1 debt 1 Exchequer by the Oabel , While danby 

Inthe British Museum there aie doggrel veises com- 
posed'on the same sffigect and m the same spirit 
“ Or, if tlupugh poveity it be not paid, 

For cruelty to tear away the single bed, 

On which the poor man lests his weaiy head, 

At once deprives him of his lest and biead ’ 1 
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was "at the head of the finances, the creditors had 

» ii 

received then* dividends, though not with the strict 
punctuality of modern times hut those who had 
succeeded him at the Treasury had been less expeit ? 
or less solicitous to maintain public faith. Smce the 
victory won by the court over the Whigs, not a 
farthing had been paid; and no redress was granted 
to the sufferers, till a new dynasty had established 
a new system There can be no greatei error than to 
imagine that the device of meeting the exigencies of 
the state by loans was impoited into our island by 
William the Tlnrd.^ From a peuod of immemorial 
antiquity it had been the piactice of every English 
goveiiimenVto contiact debts. What the Revolution 
introduced was the practice of honestly paying them. > 

15. By plundei mg the public creditor, it was pos- 
sible to ''make an income of about fourteen hnndied 

thousand pounds, and with the some oe- 

''■»**> . The 

casional help from France, support the jjihtaiy * ' 
necessary charges of the government and System 
the wasteful expenditure of the court. k 

For that load which pressed most heavily 
on the finances of the great continental states was 
here scarcely , felt. In France, Germany, and the 
Neitherlands, armies, snch as Henry the Fourth and 
HJnlip the Second had never employed m tune of war, 
were kept up in the midst of peace. Bastions and > 
ravulms were everywhere rising, constructed on 
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principles unknown to Parma or Sprnola.' * Stores of 
artilleiy and ammunition weie accumulated, such as 
even Richelieu, whom the piecedmg generation had 

/Vr'--'~V5 „ */ fn A — .It 

legal ded as a woikei of -piodigies, would have pio. 
no.un^e^ fabulous. No man could -journey many 
leagues in those oountnes Without heaung the diums 
of a rogiment on maich, 01 being challenge^ by the 
sentinels on the diawbndge of a foi tress J In our 
island, on the contraiy, it was possible to live long 
and to travel far," without being once reminded, by 
any maitial Siglit 01 sound, that the defence of na- 
tions had become a science and a calling. The 
majority of Englishmen wlio were under twenty-five 
years of age had probably' nover seen a company of 
legular soldiers. Of the cities which, m the civil 
war, had valiantly repelled hostile armies, scarce one 

was now capable of sustaining a siege. The gates 

stood open night and day The ditches were dry 
The, ramparts had been suffeied to fall into decay, or 
'weie" repaired "only that the townsfolk might have a 
pleasant walk on summer evenings Of the old' 
, baiomal keeps many had been shatteied by the can- 
non 01 Fan fax and Cromwell, and lay, m heaps of 

<a -~ v -> 

|Jmn ? pveigiown with' ivy Those which remained 
-had 'lost their martial chaiactei, and weie now rural 

r t t 1 f 4 * 

palaces of the ,aiistociacy The ^moats weie turned 
jntojpieseives oiLcaip_and pike The mounds ‘were 
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planted with fragrant slirubs, through which spiral 
walks ran up to summer houses adorned„witll minors 
and paintings On the caps of the sea coast, and on 
many inland hills, were still seen tall posts, surmount* 
ed by barrels. Once those barrels had been filled* 

v i c 



Spanish sail had been discovered in the Channel, or 
after a thousand Scottish mosstroopers had ciossed 


the Tweed, the signal fires were blaming fifty miles off, 
and whole counties weie using m arms But many 
yeais had now elapsed since the beacons ,h,ad been 
lighted, and they were regaided rather^ as ‘curious 
idles of ancient manners than as parts of a machine-^ 
- ry necessary to the safety of the state. v cX ' 


16 The only army which the law recognised was 
the militia That foice had been remodelled by two 

-"■ » * v *. « 

Acts ot Parliament passed shortly aftei ^he 
the Restoration. Every man who possess- . Militia * 

\ vrv v * 

ed five hundeied pounds a year donved from land, 
or sis thousand pounds of pci social estate, was bound 
to piovide, equip, and pay, at his own chaige, one 
hdrsoman. Every man who had fifty pounds a yeai 
derived from land, oi sis hundied pounds of pcisonal 

estate, was charged m like manner, with one mike, 
man or musketeer, Smaller, proprietors weie lomcd 

*V»V t * k. \ 

together m a kmd of society, foi winch qui language- 
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does not afford a special name, but which an Atheni- 
an would have', called a Synteleia; and each Society 
was reqmied to furnish, according to its means, a 
hoise soldier or 'a foot soldier The whole number 
of cavalry and infantry thus maintained was popular- 
ly estimated at a hundred and thnty, thousand men. 

17. The 'King was, by the ancient constitution of 
the realm, and by the recent and solemn acknowledge 
ment of both Houses of Parliament, tho< 
sole Captain-General of this large force ^on^and 
The Lord Lieutenants and then Deputies/Disciplme 
held the command under him, and appomt- 
ed meeting for drilling und inspection. 

The time occupied by such meetings, however, was 
not to exceed fourteen days. *m one year. The 
Jnstrco-of-the-Peaee were authorised to inflict slight 
penalties for breaches of discipline Of the ordinary 
cost no part was paid by the ciown but, when the 
trainbands weie called out against an enemy, their 
subsistence became a charge on the geneial revenue, 
of the state, and they were subject to the utmost 
-rigour of maitial law 

18 Theie were those who looked on the militia 
c wifch po fuendly eye /Men who had tiavelled much 
Efficiency on the Continent, who had mai veiled at 

of the the stem precision with which every 
Mihia sentinel moved and spoke m the citadols 
nilt by yauban, who had seen the mighty armies 
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which pouied along all the roads of Germany to 
chase the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, and 
who had been dazzled by the well-oi dered pump of 
the household troops of Lewis, snepiod much at tho 
way m which the peasants of Devonllme and Yoik. 
shire marched and wheeled, shouldered muskets and 
, ported pike. The enemies of tho liberties _ and 
rchsrton of England looked with Aversion on a foice 

r » 

which could not, without extreme risk, be employed 
. against those liberties and that religion, and nussecl 
4io opportunity of thi owing ndiculo on the rustic 
soldiery.* ‘English patriot*, when they contrasted 
these rude levies with the battalions, whn?h,Ju time 
of war. a fcw T horns might bung to tho coast of Kent 
or Sussex, were forced to aelniow ledge that dangerous 
as it might be to keep up a permanent nnhtaiy 
establishment, it might be moie dangerous still to 


* Diydcn, m Ins Cymon and Iph.genm, expressed, 
with his ti'sral kornne-s and energj , the sentiments which 
had been fashionable arnouf; the 'ijcophauts of James the 
Second — ' 

“ Th* 1 cmmtn rings around with loud alarms, 

And raw* ir heUL the rud** militia swanns, 

Months without bauds, maintained at vast expense, 
In peace n clmigc, in war n week defence 
Stout once a month, they march, a blustci mg band, 
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stake the honour and iwh pendenr e of the country 
oil the result of n content between plo*Sirh»iicn 
oflicewt l»y Justice of the Peace, find vei«;rTi 
v.amors led l»y Mn,slmh of Finnrc. luTm Hanmn't, 1 ' 

huw\oi, it jwas wees -an* to c\j*ies« such opinion* 
With some ic^etve: tor flu* militia was an institution 
eminently pnpuku. Eu*rj reflation tin on n on it 
exeitrd the indignntmn of both the groit paities m 
the state, and esprt tally tif that part} vhieh v.n« 
di'-tmepushed hv peculiar zeal for nmnniehs and for 
the Anglu'im Olimth The m ray cl the countu s was 
commanded almost* exclusively by Tory nobhmon 
and gentlemen Tho\ wetc proud of their mthtmv 
2 ank, and considered an mmill offeied to the smire 
to wlneh thc\ belong'd as offered to theimeh os. 
T|ic> were also peifedh aware that wbet'ur was 
wild against a militia \\;o mh! an fa\ our of a stand- 
ing army, and the name ot standunr amiv was hate- 
ful to them. One Mich at my had hdd dominion m 
England; and undei that dominion the King had been 
mm derod, the nobihu dogiaded, the landed geiitiy 
pi undei ed, the Chinch persecuted.. Tlieiu was scaiec 


And evei, but in time of need, at h ,»d, 

Tliib was the morn when, lvaung on the guard. 
Diawn up in rank and file, thc*\ blood pu pared. 
Of scorning arm*- to make a short es^n> , 

Then hasten fo be dunk the busmen ot the dux ** 

4 * 
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a rural grandee Vlio could not tell a story of wrongs 
and msults-suffered by lmnself, or by lus father, at 
tho hands of the parliamentary soldiers. One old 
Cavalier had seen half his manor house blown up The 
heieditaiy elms of anofhei had been hewn down. A 
third could never go into his parish church without 
being 'reminded by the defaced scutcheons and head- 
less statues of Ins ancestiy, that Olivei’s redcoats had 
once stabled their horses there. The consequence was 
that thoso very Royalists, who were most ready to fi- 
ght for tho King themselves, weie the last peison 
whom he could vonture to ask for the means of hiring 
legulai troops, \ 

19 Charles however, had, a few mouths after his 
restoiation, begun to form a small standing army. He 
Beginnings fe]t without some bettci “protection 
of a stand- than that of the tiambands andbeef-eateis- 
mg aim} k is p a j ace a71 cl poison would hndly be sec- 
ure, m the vicinity of a gieat city swainnng with war 
like Fifth Monarchy men who had 311st been disband- 
ed. He theiefore, caieless and profuse as he was, 
contrived to sjiaie iiom lus pleasures a sum sufficient 
to keep up a body of guards With the increase of 
trade and of public wealth his revenues mci eased; 
and he was thus enabled, in spit of the occasional 
murmur of the Commons, to make< gradual addtuons 
to lus regular foicos. One consider able 4 addition was 


I 
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made a few months before the close of his reign. 
The costly, -useless, and .pestilential settlement of 
Tangier was abandoned to the barbarians who dwelt 
around it; and the gamson, consisting of one regiment 
of horse and two legiments of foot, was brought' to 
England. 

20 The little army thus foimed by Charles the 
Second was the geim of that gieat and renowned 
army which has, m the piesent centuiy, T}iQ 
marched triumphant into Madrid and various 
Pans, into Canton and Candahar. The regiments. 
Life Guards, who now form two regiments, were then 
distributed mto three tioops, each of which consisted 
of two hundred carabmeeis, exclusive of officeis. 
The corps, to which the safety of the King and royal 
family was confided, had a veiy pecuhai chaiacter. 
Even the privates woie designated as gentlemen of 
the Guaid. Many of them weie of good families, 
and had held commissions m the civil wai Their 
pay was fai^highei than that of the most favomed 
regiment of om. time, and would m that age have * 
been thought a respectable piovision for the younger 
son of "a country sqmre Then fine horses, then uch 
housings, then cunasses, and their buff coats adorned 
with nbands, velvet, and gold lace, made a splendid 
appeaiance m St James’s Paik A small body of 
gicnadiei diagoons, who came fiom a lowei class and 
leceived lowei pay, was attached to each ti oop. 
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Another hotly of household cavalry distinguished by 
blue coat* and cloaks, and still'callcd the Blues, was 
geneially qnaitered mtho neigboiuhoodof the capital. 
Near the capital lav also the corps which ib now 
designated as the first regiment of dragoons, but 
which was then the only regiment of diagoons on the 
English establishment. It had lecently been foimed 
out of the cavalry who had ictnrned from Tangier. 
A single lioop of diagoons, which did not lonn part 
of any legiment, was stationed near Berwick, for the 
purpose of keeping the peace among the mosstroop- 
ers of the bolder. "For this specie* of service the dm 
goon was then thought to be peculiarly qualified. lie 
1m* since become a mere horse soldier. But in tho 
seventeenth cent in y, he was accurately described by 
Monlecuculi as a foot soldier who used a hor«e only 
in order to arrive with more speed at the placo uheie 
military service was to be performed 

21 The household infnntry'consislod of two regi- 
ments, which were then, as now, called the fust legi- 
T} o ment of Foot Guauls, and the Colds h cam 
household Guards They geneially did duty near 
infantry 'Whitehall and St. James’s Palace. As 
there were then* no bai racks, uiid as, by the Petition 

*► * i ' t * 

of Eight, soldiers could not bp„ quartern! on private 
families, the ledeoat* filled all the alehouses of West- 
minister and the Stiaud. 
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22. Theie were five other legiments of foot , Ond 
of these, called the Admiral’s Regiment, was espeoia* 
Other regi- lly destined to seivice on board of the 
meats fleet The lomainmg foni still rank as 
of foot- the first f oui a egiments of the line. Tw° 

of .these represented two bugades which had long/ 
sustained on the Continent the fame of Bntish valour 
The that or Royal regiment, had, undei the great 
Gu.&|aviis, borne a conspicuous part m the deliverance 
of "(Jermany. The third/ regiment, distinguished by 
flesh -col oui d , facings, from which it derived the well 
known name'o'f the Buffs, had, undei Maurice of Nas- 
sau, f ought not less bravely foi the dehvei ance of the 
Netherlands. Both these gallant bands had at length 
aftei many vicissitudes, been recalled fiom foreign 
shrvice by Charles the Second, and had been placed 
on the English establishment 

23. The regiments. which now rank as the second 
and fourth of the line had, m 1685, 311 st returned from 
Tangier, bringing with them cruel and Tlie un _ 
licentious habits contracted' m a long regimented 
couise'of waifaio with the M 001 S A few infantry 
Companies of mfantiy which had not been regiment- 
ed lay 111 gamsion at Tibury Foit, at Poitsmouth, at 
Plymouth, and at some othei impoitant stations on 
or near the coast 

24 N Since the beginning of the seventeenth centu - 
ly a gieat change has taken, place m the arms of the 
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26 Such an army as has been desenbefl was not 
veiy likely to enslave five mtlhous of Englishmen. 
It would indeed have been hardly able to ]3flj ciencv 
snppiess an insurrection m Loudon, if the 0 f the 
trainbands of the City had lomed the aim\ 
insiugeuts. Nor could the King ox poet that, it a 
rising took place m England, he would be able to 
obtain help fiom Ins othei dominions. For, tliougn 
both Scotland and Ii eland suppoitedsepmatemilitaiy 
establishment®, those establishments were not more 
than 'nifheieni to keep down the Puntan mateeont^nis 
of the form*! kingdom, and the Popish mnlotnnteut® > 
of the latter. The government had, however an 
impoUanl militnn resource which nimt not ho left 
unnoticed. Theie weie m the pay of the United 
Provinces six fine regiments, formerly commanded 
by the leave Osory. Of the®e legmionts three had 
been raided m England and three m otland Their 
native prince had leseived to hmi®olf the power oj 
recalling them, if he needed then help against a 
f oieum or domestic enemy. In the meantime they 
were maintained witmmt auv charge to linn, and w» j re 
kept undei an to client discipline, to winch he could 
not have ventmed to subject them. 

27 If the ;jealousv of the Parliament and of the 
nation made it impossible for the lun& to maintain a 
formidable standing army, no snmlat The 
impediment prevented bmi from making Nu*y 
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England tlic fust of maiihmc powers. Both "Wings 
ami tone*? wore ready to applaud every slop tending 
to meiease the efliciencj of that foice which, while 
it was the host piotectioii of the island against fore' 
ign enemies was poweiless against civil hheity. All 
the giealest on plods aeluoved witlun the mommy of 
that •'(Migration In English soldieis had been aeluoved 
m war vganist English punces, The victories of our 
sailms had heen won o'toi foieign foes, mid had 
in 01 1 ( <1 ha\oe, and lapme fimn om own soil B\ at 
least hall the nation the battle of Nasebv was ro- 
inomheied w ith horror , and the battle of Dunbai with 
pude clioqneied by many painful feelings but the 
deleit of the Armada, and the encounteis of Blake 
with the Hollanders and Rpamat ds were recollected 
wulh-nmuKcd exultation by ail parties. Ever since 
the ^Restoration the Commons even when most dis- 
contented and most parsimonious, had ,dwn\s been 
bountiful o\ en to profusion i\hoie tin mteiest of the 
navv was coneoined It had been icpi evented to 
them, while Bailin' was nnmstei, that mean of the 
vessels m tlm ioval fleet woie old and milit for «^ea, 
and although the House was, at the tune, m no giving 
mood, an aid of near si\ lumdied ‘thousand pounds 
had been granted for the building of thnh new men- 
of-wa\ 

« 

-8 But the hheiahty of the nation had been 
made fiiutles* by the uces of the government The i 
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list of the Kilims ships, it is true* looked ^ 
•well There were nine first infos, frtniteen 
second mtes, thirty-nine thiul rates, and f ration a 
many smaller vessels. The first rates 
indeed, wcio less than the third rates of our time; 
end the third rates would not now lank as \ory largo 
frigates JTho foioe, however, if it had been efficient 

r> * * ^ c 4.** 

would m those da>s have been regatded by the 
gi cutest potentate as formidable But it existed only 
on paper. When the reign of Chniles tci minuted, Ins 
nmy bed sunk into degradation and decnv, such ns 
would be almost incredible if it weir not eeitifiedto 
ik In the mdoiu lidfut and coneninng eudenee of 
witnec*es whoso authority is hevond exception. 
I\p\', the ablest man in the English 'Admit nit}’, diew 
up. in the year 1(584. a memorial on the state of his 
department, foi tin* mini mat ion of Chailes. A few 
months lata Bonrepunv, the ablest man m the 
trench Aumnalty, jlming visited England for the 
special puipo-e of a^cei taming hci maiiliraeslieiigth, 

laid the lo-mlt of h.s mqnmcn befoie Lewis. The 
* 

two icpoits are to the *ame effect. Bonrepanx 
declared that he found ovciy thing m disouler and 
m»miseiab}e condition, that the snpeiiontv of the 
Eimch marine was acknowledged with shame and 
fim at Whitehall, and tli.il the slate of cm shipping 
and doehjards was of itself a sufficient guarantee 
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that we should not meddle in the disputes of Europe. 
Pepys informed his mastei that the naval admimstia* 
tion was a piqdigy. of wastefulness, corruption, and 
.indolence, that no estimate could be trusted, that no 
'contract was pei formed, that no check was enforced. 
'The vessels which the lecent liberality of Parliament 
had enabled the government to build, and which had 
never been out of harboui, had been made of such 
wi etched timber that they were moie unfit to go 
to sea than the old /hulls which had been batteied 
thnty yeais before by Dutch and Spanish biqadsides— 
Some of the new men-of-war, indeed, were so lotteiP 
that, unless speedily repaned they would go down at 
then mornings. iThe saiiois weie paid with so little 
punctuality that they were glad to find some usurer 
,who would pui chase then tickets at forty pei cent, 
discount. The commanders who had not powerful 
fi lends at eouit weie even woisetieated Some 
offieeis, to whom laige aneais were due, after vainly 
nnpoi tuning the goveinment duiing many yeais, had 
died for want of a moisel of bread. 

29 Most of the ships which were afloat- were 
commanded by men who had not been bred’to the 

Landsmen sea ^ 1S > ^ 1S ^ lue > was not an abuse 
appointed introduced by the goveinment of Chailes- 
naval No state, ancient or modem, had, before 

inanders. time > made sr complete separation 
between the naval and militaiy services 
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In the great civilised nations of the old world, Cnnon., 
and Jjvsandei, Pompey and Agnppa, had fought 
battles by sea ris wefl as by land ''Noi had the 
impulse which nautical science received at the close 
of the fifteenth centuiy pioduccd any material im- 
provement m the division of labour 1 At Flodden the 
right wmg of the victorious army was led by the 
Admual of England. At Jarnac and Moncontour 

the Huguenotranks were marshalled by the Admiral 
of Fiance. Neither John of Austna, the conqueior 
of Lepanto, nor Lord Howard of Effimgliam, to whose 

dnection the mailne of ’England was entrusted when 
the Spanish invadeis were appioaclimg oui skoies, 
had received the education of a sailor. Raleigh, 
highly celebrated as a naval commander, had served 
duiing many'years as a soldier m France, the Nather- 
lands, and Ii eland. Blake had distinguished himself 
by his skilful and valiant defence of an inland town 
befoie hojiumbled'the pride of Holland and of Castile 
on the ocean. Bmco th*e Restoration the same system 
had been followed. Cheat fleets had been entrusted 
to the direction of Rupert and Monk; Rupeit, who 
was renowned chiefly as a hot and daimg cavaliy 
officer, and Monk, who, when he wished his ship to 
change her course, moved the. miitli of his crew by . 
calling out, “Wheel to the left 1 ” 
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' 30 But about this tun's wise men began to 

peiceive" that the lapid impioveinent, both of the ait 

of wai and of the ait of navigation, made ^ aval 

it necessaiy to diaw a line between two appoint- 

piofessions which had hitheito been , m ® nt3 , , 
r bestowed 

confounded Either the command of a not by 


legiment oi the command of a ship was 
now a m'attei quite sufficient to occupy 
tho attention of a single mmd In the yeai 
1672 the French government detei mined to 


erneut or 
xpenence, 
but by 
noble 
bnth 


educate young men of good family 'fiom a veiy early 
age specially for the sea service But the English 


government instead of following this excellent exam- 


ple, not only continued to distribute high naval, com- 
mands among landsmen < but selected foi such 
commands landsmen who,' even on land, eould not 


Safely have been put ,111 any important trust. Any 


lad of noble bnth, any. dissolute couitiei foi whom 
one of the King’s mistresses would- speak , a woid, 
j might hope that a ship of the hue, and with it the 
] honoui of the countiyand the lives of hundieds of 
w brave men, would be committed to his caie It 
" matteied not that he had never m his life taken a 


voyage except on the -Thames, that he could not keep 
Ins feet m a bieeze, that he did not know the differen- 
ce between latitude and longitude No pievious 
jtiaimng was thought neeessaiv, or, at most, ho was 

.sent to majse a shoit tup in a man-of-wai, whine he 
» . 
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was subjected to bo discipline, wlieie lie was tieated 
with marked lespect, and where he lived m a round 
of^evels -and amusements. If, in’ the intervals of 
feastmgf^clfmking, and gambling he succeeded m 
learning the meaning of a few technical phrases and; * 
the names of the points of the compass, he was ^ fully 

qualified to tako charge of a thiee-dackei. This is no 
imaginary description. In 1666, John Sheffield, Eail 
of Mulgiave, at seventeen yeais of age, volunteered 
to seive at sea against the Dutch. He passed .six 
we *ks on board, diverting himself, as well as he could, 

^ AV? *---f 

m the society of some yomf a libertines of rank, and 
then returned home to take "the command of a troop 
of hoise. After this he was nevei on the water till 
the yeai 1672, when he again joined the fleet, and was 
almost immediately appomted captain of a ship of 
eighty-f onr guns, reputed the finest m the navy. He 

was then twenty-thiee yeais, old, and had not, m the 
whole couise of his life been tluee months afloat, as 
soon as he came back from sea he was made colonel 
of a legiment of foot This is specimen of the manner 
m which naval commands of the highest impoitance 

weio then given*, and a favourable specimen, for 
Mulgiave, though he wanted experience, -wanted 
neither parts nor coinage. Others were piomoted m 
the same way who not only wcie not good office] s, 

i * 

but who were intellectually and moially incapable of 
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/ever becoming good officers, and •whose only recom* 
jmendation "was that they had been ruined by folly and 
vice. The chieLbait ; which allured these men into 

t ( > 

the service was the profit of conveying bullion, and 
other valuable commodities from port > to port; for 
both the Atlantic and the Mediterranean were then so 


much infested by pirates from, Baibaiv that mer- 
chants weie not billing to tru^t precious cargoes to 
any custody but that of a man-of-war. A Captain m 
this way sometimes, cleared several thousands of 
pounds by a shoit voy&go, and for this lucrative 
business he too often neglected the interests’ of his 
country and the honour* of his flag, made mean sub- 
missions to foreign powers, disobeyed the most direct 
mjunctions of his supenois, lay m poit when he was 
oidered to chase a Sallee^ rover, 01 ran with dollars to 
Leghorn when his instiuctions directed him to repair 
to Lisbon. „ And all this he did with.nnpumtji The 
same^ interest vylnch had placed him in a post for 
which he was unfit maintamed him theie No Ad- 


> mnal,^eaided by,these corrupt and dissolute minions 
5 s of the "palace, fibred to do moie than mutter some- 


'thmg about a court martial. If any officei showed 
la higher sense of duty than his fellows, he soon found 
. that he lost money without acquiring honour One 
Captain, who, by stnctly obeying the orders of the 
Admnalty, missed a^argo which would have been wor- 
th fom thousand pounds to him, was told by Charles, 
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with ignoble levity, that he was a great fool for his 
pains.*'* u * ^ ' 

31. The discipline of the navy was. of _ a piece 

thioughont. As the coiutly Captain despised the 

Adumalty, he was m turn despised by his 

crew. It could not be concealed that he Discipline 
, x „ of the 

was inferior m seamanship to eveiy fore= Navy. 

most man on boaid It was idle to expect 

that old sailois, familial with the humcanes of the 

tiopics and with the icebergs of the Arctic Cncle, 

would pay prompt and respectful obedience to a chief 

who knew no more of winds and waves tlia? could be 

learned m a gilded Jbat go between Whitehall Stans 

and Hampton Court ''To tiust such a, noyace with 

the working of a <*hip was evidently impossible" The 

diieetion of the navigation was theiefore taken fiom 

the Captain and given to the Master hut this paiti- 

. . ’V, , . r >. . 

tion of authonty produced mnumeiable mconveni- 
ences C'Che line of demai cation was not, and peiliaps 
could not be, drawn with precision > Theie wasthere- 
foie constant wrangling The Captain, confident, in 
piopoition to Ins ignorance, ticated the Master with 
loidly contempt The Mastei, well awme of the 
dangei of, disobbgmg the powerful, too often, after a 
struggle, yielded agam«t his better judgment; and it 
was w’ell if the loss of ship and crew w T as not the con- 
sequence Iugeneial the least mischievous of tho 
austocrahcal Captains w T eie those who completely 
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abandoned to otheis the dncctiou of the vessels, and 


thought only of making money and spending it. The 
way m which these men lived was so ostentations and 
voluptuous that, greedy as they were of gam, they 
>eld6m became ncli Tltey diessed as it fm a gala 
at Versailles, ate off plate, drank flic nehest wines, 
and kept haiams on boaid, ivlulc hunger and ficunv 
inged amongst the cicws, and while coipses weie 
daily Hung out of the portholes. 


32 Such was the ordinal y eliaractei of those 
who Veie then called gentlemen Captains. Mingled 
J n «*tnking with them were to be found, happily for 
PUllese om country, naval commanders oi a \ciy 
gentlemen diffeient descuption, men whose whole 
Captains life had been passed on the deep, and who 
vMntnlT llac * woiked and fought their wav fiom 


the lowest joffices, of the-forecastle to lank 

A i t ' * , 

and distinction . One of the most eminent 
of these ofliceis was Sir Christopher 
Mings, who entered the Service as a cabin 

_ «w. 

boy, who fell fighting bravely against the 
Dutch, and whom his ciew, weeping and 
vownng vengeance, earned to the grave 4 Fiom linn 
sprang, by a smgulai land of decent, a line of valiant 
and expei t sailors. His cabin boy was Sir John 
Narborough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Narbo* 
rough was Su Cloudesley Shovel. To the strong 


seamen 
v ho 
uphold 
the 

lionom 
of the 
Bi itish 
Nnvj 


natuial sense and dauntless courage of this class of 
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men England owes a debt never to be forgotten. It 
was by such lesolute heaits that, m spite of much 
maladmimstiation, and in spite of the blunders of 
more couitly admuals, our coasts weie protected and 
( tho reputation of oui flag upheld dmiug many gloomy 
and peiilous yeais. But to all landsman these 
taipaulins, as they weie called, seemed a strange and*, 
half savage face All then knowledge was piofes- 
sional, and their piofessional knowledge was piactic- 
al lather thap. scientific. Off their } owxt element they 
were as simpie as "clnldien Theii ^deboLtment was 
uncouth. Theie was loughness m theii very good 
"natuiV,” and then talk, wheie it was not made up of 
nautical plnases, was too commonly made up of oaths 
and curses. (Such were the chiefs m. whose lude 
school weie formed those stuidy wairiois fiom whom 
Smollet^ m the next age, drew Lieutenant Bowling 
and Commodoie Tiunmon ^ But it does not appear 
that there was m the service of any of the Stuarts a 
single naval ofiicei such as, accoiding to the notions 
of our times, a naval officei ought to be, that is to 
sav, a man veised m the theoiy aiid piactice of his 
calling, and steeled, against all the dangeis of battle,, 
and tempest, yet of cultivated mind | and polished' 
ma nn eis .There were gentlemen > and there weie 
seamen m the navy of Ohailes the Second But the' 
seamen weie not gentlemen, and the gentlemen weie 
not seamen. 
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33. The English navy at that time might, accord- 
ing to the most exact estimates which have come 
down to ns, have been kept m an efficient 
state foi tlnee hundied and eighty thous- 
and pounds a yeai .* Pour hundred thous- 
and pounds a year was the sum actually 
expended, but expended, as we have seen, 
to very little purpose The cost of the French manne 
was ne&ilythe same, the cost of the Dutch manne 
considerable more 


Cost of 
main- 
tenance 
of the 
Navy 


34 The chaige of the English ordnance m the 
seventeenth centuiy was, as compaied with other 
militaiy and naval chaiges, much smaller 
The than at piesent. At most of the gamsons 
Ordnance- fl ieie WQie gunnel s, and here and theie, 

at an impoitant post, an engineer was to be found 
But tbeie was no regiment of aitilleiy, no bugade of 
sappers and miners, no college m which young 
spldieis could learn the scientific part of war The 
difficulty of movmgjfield-pieces was exti erne. When 
a few years later,* Willianrmaiched fiom Devonshire 
to London, the appal atus^hich he bi ought with him, 
though such as ha'd long been m constant use on the 
Continent, and such as would how be legal ded ’at 
Woolwich as lude and cumbious, excited in onr 
ancestois an admiration resembling that which the 
Indians of Amenca left' foi the Castilian harquebus- 
ses. The stock of gunpowder kept m the English 
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deduction from the pay of the troops,' and partly by 
private subscription. The King promised to contri- 
bute only twenty thousand pounds for aiehitectuial 
expenses, and five thousand a yeai for the main- 
tenance of the invalids It was no pait of the plan 
that there should' be'outpensioners The whole non- 
effective chaige, military and naval, can scarcely have 
exceeded ten thousand pounds a yeer. It now exceeds 
ten thousand pounds a day 

36 Of the expense of civil govenment only a 
small portion was defiayed by the ciown v The great 

ma-jonty of the functionanes whose 
Charge business was to administer justice and 
govern- preserve order, either gave their Bei vices 
' meat ^ to the public gratuitously, or were le- 
muneiated iu a manner which caused no 
diain on the revenue of the state The, .sheriffs, 
naayois, and . aldermen _ of -the towns, thc^ coutitiy ^ 
gentlemen who weie in the commission of the peace> 
the headboioughs, f baliffs, and petty constables, cost 
the king nothing. „ The siipenor courts of law were 
chiefly supported by fees 0 

37 Oui lelations with foieign courts had been 
put 1 on the most economical footing. The only dip- 

The Iomatic agent who had the title of Am . 
Foieign bassadoi resided, at Constantinople, and 

Wa<? paitly su I ) P° lted b y the Tuikev Com- 
pany Even at the comt of Vci sallies 
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England had Only an Envoy; and she had not even 
an Envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish 
courts. The whole expanse under this head cannot 
in the last year of the reign of Chailes the Second, 
have much exceeded twenty thousand pounds. 4- 

38. In this frugality there was nothing laudable.^ 
i Charles was, as usual, niggardly, in the wr£ngpface, 
and munificent in the y wioh| place^ The 
public service Was staived that the count- 
ries -might be pampered, JThe^ expense* of^ture on 
the navy, o^tBe'^ordhance^ of pensions to ™yal 
needy old officers, of missions to foreign 1 
courts, must seem small Indeed to the present genera, 
tion. But the personal favourites of the sovereign 
his mimsteis, aud the creatures of those ministers 
were ^gorged with public money Their salaues and 
pensions^ when compaied with the incomes of the 
nobility, the gentry, the commercial and professional 
men oE that age, will appear enormous The greatest 
estates in the kingdom then very little exceeded 
twenty thousand a year. The Duke of Ormond had 
twenty-two thousand a year The Duke of Bucking, 
ham, before his extravagance had impaiied his gieat 
property, had nineteen thousand six bundled a year > 
Oeoige Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who had been 

* James the Second sent Envoys to Spam, Sweden, 
and Denmark, yet m his reign the diplomatic expenditnie 
was little more than 30,000 a year. 
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lewaided for his eminent, services with immense 


grants of ciown land, and who had been notonons 
both for covetousness and for parsimony, left fifteen, 
thousand a year of real estate ^ahcl si^ty thousand 
pounds in money which piobably yielded seven per 
cent These three Dukes were supposed to be three 
of the very 1 idlest subjects m England The Arch* 
bishop of Canteibuiy can haidly have had five 
thousand a yeai. ( The average income of a temporal 
peer" was estimated, by the best informed 
in come’of P ers °HS, at about three thousand a year, 
diffeient the average income of a baionet at nine 
classes hundred a yeai, the average income of a’ 
member of the Honse of Commons at less than eight 
hundied a year. A thousand* a year was thought a 
large levenue tor a hamster Two thousad a year 
was haidly to be made m the Court of Kang’s Bench, 
except by the ciown lawyeis. It is evident, threfore, 
that an official man would have been well paid if he 
had received a fouith or fifth pait of what would now 
be an adequate^ipend In fact, however, the stipends , 
of the higher classof* official men weie as large as at ' 
present, and not seldom larger The Loid Tieasuiei , ■ 
for example,' had eight thousand a year, and, when 
the Tceasuiy was m commission, the jumoi Loids 
had sixteen hundied a year each The Paymaster of 


theforces had a poundage, amounting about five 
thousand*' a year, on all the money which passed 
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through his hands. The Gioom of the* Stole had live 
thousand a yeai, the Commissioners "of tho Customs 
twelve hutulered r year each, tho Loids of the Bod- 
chambei a thousand a \ oai each. Tho regular salary, 
howevei, was tho smallest pait of the pievnlenoe 
gams of an official man of that ago From of 
tho noble man who held the 'while staff corruption 
and the great seal, down to tho humblest tide valley 
and gangei, what would now be called gross connip- 
tion was practised without disguise and without re. 
proacli. Titles, place*, commissions, pardons, were 
daily *old in market ovet fc h\ the great digmta* les of 
the realm; and eveiy elerk m every department 
imitated, to the best of his powei , the e\ il example. 

off. During the last ceiitmy no prime minister, 
however powei ful, ha* become rich m office; and 
several purae ministers bave impaiied p mo ] n . 
their private fortune m sustaining thei r innit** of 
public character. In the s vent cent h 
century a statesman who was at the head of affairs 
might easily, and without jpuntr-seaudal, accumulate 
iu no long tunc an estate nmj ly sufficient to snppntl 
a dukedom. It is probable that the income of the 
prime minister, during his tenure, of power, fai ex- 
ceeded that of any other subject The place of Lord 
Lieutenaui of Ireland was supposed to be worth foity’ * 
thousand pounds a year. The gams of the Chancel- 
lor Clarendon, of Aihnglon, of Lauderdale, and of 
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Danby, were enormous. The sumptuous palace to 

^ / v ^ 

which the populace of London gave the name of 


D unkir k House, the stately ppviliohs, the fishponds 
the deer park and the orangery of Euston, the more 
than Italian luxury of Ham, with its busts, fountains, 
and aviaries, were among the many ' signs which 
indicated what was the shortest road to boundless 
wealth That is the true explanation of the unscmpul- 
*ous violence with which the statesmen of that day 
struggled foi office, of the tenacity with which, m 


spite of vexations, humiliations and dangers, they 
clung to it, and of the scandalous compliances to 
‘which they stooped in order to retain it Even m 
joui own age, formidable as is the power of opinion 
{ and high as is the .standard pf integrity, therO 
would be great risk of a lamentable cWige m the 
\ charactei of our pubhc men, if the place of First Lord 
sof the Tieasury or Secretary of State were woith a 
1 hundred thousand ^pounds a year. Happily for onr 
country the emoluments of the highest class of func - 
tionaiies have not only not grown in proportion to 
the geneial giowth of our opulence, but have posi- 
tively diminished. ‘ 
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40. The fact that the sum raised m England by 
taxation lias, m a time not exceeding two long lives, 
been multiplied thirtyfold, is strange, and g tate 
may at first sight seem appalling. But agricul- 
those who are alarmed by the increase of tnre 
the public burdens may perhaps be leassured when 
they have considered the mci ease of the public re- 
sources. In the year IG85, the value of the produce 
of the soil far exceeded the value of the other fruits of 
human industry. Yet agriculture was m what would 
now be considered as a veiy rude and imperfect state. 
The arable land and pasture land where not supposed 
by the best political arithmeticians of that age to 
amount to much more than half the area of the king- 
dom. The remainder was believed to consist of moor* 
forest, and fen. These computations are strongly com 
firmed by the road books and maps of the seventeenth 
century From those books and maps it is clear that 
many xoutes which now pass through an endless suc- 
cession of oichards, kavfields, and beanfields, then ran 
' through nothing but heath, swamp, and warien. In 
the diawmgs and English landscapes made in that 
age for the Grand Duke Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is 
to be seen, and numeious tiacts, how rich with cul- 
tivation, appear as bare as Salisbury Plain. At En" 
field, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital 
was a region of five and twenty miles mcircumfeience 
which contained only three houses and scarcely afiy 
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inclosed 'fields Deei, as free as in an American foiest, 
wandeied there by thousands. It is to be remarked) 

Paits of ^ld ammals of large size were then 
•the far moie numerous than at present The 

infested boais, indeed, which had been 

i -yyjtii W ild preseived for the royal diversion, and 

ammals had been allowed to ravage the cultivated 

land with then ^tusks, had been slaughteied by the 
exasperated rustics duimg the license of the civil war 
The last wolf that has roamed our island had been 
slam m Scotland a shoit time before the close of the 
reign of Chailes the Second But many bieeds, now 
lextmct 01 raie, both of quadrupeds and bnds, were 
still common. The fqx, whose life is, m many 
countnes, held almost as sacred as that of a human 
bemg, was considered as a mere nuisance / Oliver 

Saint John told the Long Pai liament that Sti afford 
was to be regaided, not as a stag or a haie to whom, 
some law was to be given, bnt as a fox, wh r o was to 

be snaied by any means, and knocked on the head 
without pity.' This^illustiation would be by no mehns 
a happy ono, if addiesSedto eountiy gentleman of 
orn time but m Saint John's days there were not 
seldom great massacres of foxes to which the peasant- 
ry thionged with all the dogs that could be mustered 
tiaps were set, nets weie spiead, ho quaitei was 
given; and to shoot a female with cub was considered 
as a feat which merited the giahtude of the neigh- 
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bourhood. The red deer weie then as common m 
Gloucestershire and Hampshne as they now aie 
among the Giampian Hills On one occasion Queen 
Anne, on. hei way to Poitsmonth, sawaheid of no 
less than five hundred. The wild bull with his white, 
mane was still to be found wandeimg m a few of the 
southern foiests. The badger made his daik and 
and tortuous hole on the side of \ery hill wheie the 
copsewood giew thick. The wild cats weie frequent- 
ly heard by night wailing lound the lodges of the 
rangeis of Whittlebury and Needwood The yellow 
breasted mai tine v as still pui sued m Cianbomne 
Caase for his fur, reputed mfenoi only to that of th e 
sable. Fen eagles, measuring more than nine feet 
between the extremities of the wmgs, preyed on fish 
aloug the coast of Noifolk On all the downs, fiom 
thoBntisli Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustaids 
trayed in troops of fifty or sixty, and weie often 
bunted' with greyhounds The marshes of Cambudge- 
shiie and Lmcolnshne were coveied diumg some 
months of every yeai by immense clouds of ciaynes. 
Some of these races the piogiess of cultivation has 
extirpated Of others the numbers aie so much 
diminished that men eiowd to gaze at a specimen as 
at a Bengal tiger, or a Polar bear. 

41. The progress of this gieat change can now- 
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here be more clearly Placed than m the Statute Book* 

Progress num ^ er mclosure acts passed since 
of King George the Second came to , the 
agricul- throne exceeds four thousand. The area 
ture inclosed undei? the authority of those acts 
exceeds, on a moderate calculation, ten thousand 
square miles. ^How many square miles, which were 
formerly uncultivated or ill cultivated, have, during 
the same penod, been fenced and carefully tilled by 
the proprietors, without any application to the 
legislature, can only be conjectured \ But it seems 

highly probable that a fornth part of England has 
been, m the couise of a little moie than a century ' 

turned frozn a wild into a garden. 

'42 Even m those parts of the kingdom which 
at the close of the reign of Chailes the Second were 

The total ^est cultivated, the farming, though 
annual greatly ampioved since the civil war, - was 
output of not such as would now be thought skilful, 
corn rp 0 this d a y n0 effectual steps have been 

taken by pnblic authority for the purpose of obtaining 
accounts of the produce of the English soil The 
historian must therefore follow, with some misgivings, 
the guidance of those writers on statistics whose 
reputation for diligence and fidelity stands highest 
At present an average ciop of wheat, rye, barley’ 
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oats, and , beans, is supposed considerably to exceed 
thirty millions of quaiters. The crop of wheat would 
be thought wretched if it did not exceed twelve 
millions of qnarteis. - 'According to the computation 
made in the year 1606 by Gregoiy King, tho whole 
quantity of wheat, lve, bailey, oats, and beans, then 
annually grown m the kingdom, was somewhat less 
than teu millions of quartets. The wheat which was 
then cultivated oulv on the strongest clay, and con- 
sumed only by those who weie m easy cncumstanees, 
he estimated at less than two millions of quarter. 
Charles Davenant, au acute and well informed though 
most ntipi mcip’ed and laneorous politician, difrcicd 
from King as to some of the items of the account, but 
came /to nearly the same geueial conclusions. 

43. The lotation of crops was very imperfectly 

understood. It was known, indeed, that some vege- 
tables lately introduced into oui island, 
parfciculailv the tmmp, afToided excellent •Rotation 
nutriment m winter to sheep and oxen C o^p$ 
hut it was not jet the practice to feed Feeding 
cattle m this manner. It was therefor by Cn ttlc 
no means easy to keep them alive during 
the season when the glass is scanty. They w«no 
killed and «alted in gi eat numbeis at the beginnings 
of the cold weather and, dining seveml months, even 
the gentry tasted sen cel y any tresh anund food» 
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except game and liver fish, which were consequently 
much more important articles m housekeepmg than 
at piesent It appears from the Noithumbeiland 
Household Book that, m the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, fresh meat was never eaten even by the 
gentlemen attendant on a great Eail, except during 
the short mteival between Midsummer ana Michaelm- 
as. But m the course of two centuries an ' improve- 
ment had taken place; and under Charles the Second 
it was not till the beginning of NovemHei that 
families laid m their stock of salt provisions, then 
called Maitmmas beef * ' 

44. The sheep and the ox of that time were dimi- 
nutive when compared with the sheep and oxeil 
which' are now driven to our markets- 

The Our native horses, though serviceable, 

theoxen, wer€ held m small esteem, and fetched 
and the ’ low prices. They were valued, one with\ 
horses of anothei, by the ablest of those who com-" 

j-ka 

period. P uted tiie national wealth, at not more 
that fifty shillings each. Foreign breeds 
were greatly preferred. Spanish jennets were regard- 
ed as the finest charges, and were imported for pur- 
poses ofpageantiy and war The coaches of the 
aristocracy were drawn by grey Flemish mares, which 
trotted, as it was thought, with a peculiar grade, and 
endured better than any cattle" reared m our island 
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the work of diaggmg a ponderous equipage over the 
rugged pavement of London Neither the modern 
dray horse nor tho modem race horse was then 
known. At a much latei period the ancestors bf the 
gigantic quadrupeds, which all foreigners now class 
among the chief wondeis of London, were brought 
from the marshes of Walcheren, the ancestois of 
Childers and Eclipse from the sands of Arabia. 
Alieady, however, there was among our nobility and 
gentry a passion for the amusements of the turf 
The importance of impioving our studs by an infusi- 
on of new blood was strongly felt; and with this view 
a considerable number of barbs had lately been 
brought into the country. Two men whose authority 
on such subjects was held m great esteem, the Duke 
of Newcastle and Sn John Fenwick, pronounced that 
the meanest hack ever impoi ted from Tangier would 
produce a finer progeny than could be. expected from 
the best sire of our native breed. <, They would not 
.readily have believed .that a time would come whea 
the princes and nobles of neighbouring lands would 
be as eager to obtain hoises fiom England as ever 
the English had been to obtain horses from B arbary *} 

111 The “ dappled Flanders mares ” were marks of 
greatness in the time of Pope, and even later The vulgar 
proverb, that the grej mare is the better horse, originated, 

I snspect, m the preference generally given to the grey 
mares of Flanders oyer the finest coach horses of 
England _ , 
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45. The increase of vegetable and animal produce^ 
though great, seems small •when eompaied with the 

Mineral inciease otir mmera ^ wealth In 1685 
wealth the tm of Cornwall, which had, more 'than 
ot the two thousand yeais befoie,’ atti acted the 
country. Tynan sails beyond the pillars of Heionl’es 

was still one of the most valuable subteiianean pro- 
duetions of the Island 'The quantity annually 1 ex- 
ti acted from the eaith was found to' be, some years 
later, sixteen hundred tons, probably about a third 
of what it now is. But the" veins of copper which lie 
j.i the same legion weie, m the time of Charles the 
B ‘cond, altogethei neglected, noi did any landowner 
take them into the account m estimating the value 
ol his propei ty.' Cornwall and Wales at piesent 
yield annually near fifteen thousand tons of copptl, 
woith near a million' and half sterling that is to say, 
worth about twice as much as the annual produce of 
all English mines of ‘ all descriptions ' m the seven- 
teenth century ,The fiist bed of loek salt had been 
discovered not long after the JEtes tor ation m Cheshire, 

bat does not appeal to have .been worked m that age. 
The salt which was obtained by a rude process fioitf 

bi me -pits was held m no high estimation. The pans 
m which the manufacture was earned on exhaled a 
Sulphurous stench; and, when the evaporation was 
complete, the substance which was left was scaicely 
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fit to he u^cd 'with food Ph\Fic»nns attiilratod the 
scorbutic and pulmonary complaints which weie 
common among the English to this mi wholesome 
condiment. It was thcrcfoie seldom used by the 
upper and muddle classes, and there was a rogula 1 
and considerable importation from Fiance. At pur 
sent our springs and mines not. only supply onr own 
immense demand, hut send annually moie than seven 
hundred millions of pounds of excellent salt to 
foi oign countries. 

40. Far moie important has been the improve- 
ment of our iron works. Such works had long exist- 
ed in our island, but had not pi ospered, Iron , 
mid had been regarded with no favourable eye by the 
government ami' bj the public. It was not then the 
piactiee' to employ coal for smelting the ore, and the 
lapid consumption of wood excited the alarm of 
politicians. As eailv as the reign of Elizabeth there 
had been loud complaints that “whole forests were . 
cut down foi the pm pose of feeding the furnaces 
a ud the parliament had interfered to piolnbit the 
manufacturers fiom bin nmg tunhei. The mannfno- 
\uie consequently languished. At the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second, gieat part of the non 
‘winch was used in the country, was impoited from 
abi oad; and the whole quantity cast here annually 
seems not to hat e exceeded ion thousand tons. At 
piescntthe tiade is thought to bo m a depressed state 
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if less, than a million of tons are produced m, a year. 

47. One mineral, perhaps moie important than 
iron itself, remains to he mentioned Coal,- though 
Coal' veiy little used many species of manufac- 
ture, was already the ordinary fuel m some districts 
which were fortunate enough to possess laige beds, 
and m the capital, which could easily be supplied by 
‘watei v cauiage. It seems leasonable to believe that 
f at lekst one half of the quantity then extracted from 
the pits was consumed m London. ‘The consumption 
of London seemed to the writers of that age enorm- 
ous, and was ofthn mentioned by them as a proof of 
the ’gieatness of the Impeiial city. , They scarcely 
hoped to be believed when they affiimed that two 
hundred and eighty thousand chaldions,, that is to 
say, about three hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
were, m the last year of the leign of Charles the 
Second, brought to the Thames At present near, 
three million and a half of tons are lequned, yearly by 
the metropolis, and the whole annual produce cannot 
■on the most moderate computation, be estimated at 
less than thirty millions of tons. , » ~ 

48 'While these great changes have been in pro- 
gress, the rent of land has, as might be expected 
Inciease been almost constantly rising In some 
of Rent districts it has multiplied moie than ten- 
fold In somp it has not more than doubled. , It has 
probably, on the average, quadiupled. 
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49. Of the rent, a large piopoition was divided 
among the country gentlemen, a class of persons 
■a hose position and character it is most T jj 0 
important that we should clearly under- country 
stand; for by their influence and by their gentlemen, 
passions the fate of the nation was, at several impor- 
tant conjunctures, detei mined. 

50. We should he much mistaken if we pictured 

to ourselves the squires of the seventeenth century 

* 

as men beaung a close resumblance to ,p. jr 
their descendants, the country members mode of 
and chan men of quaiter sessions with hfc 

\vhom we are farailiaf.'*" The modern country getle- 
man generally receives a hbeial education, passes 
from a distinguished school to a distinguished 
college, and has every opportunity to become an ex. 

cellent scholar. He has generally seen something of 
foreign countries. A considerable part of his life lias 
generally been passed m the capital; and the refine- 
ments of the capital follow him into the country. 
There is perhaps no cla^s of t dwellings so pleasing 
as the rural seats of the English gentry. In the parks, 
and pleasure grounds, nature, dressod yet not dis- 
guised by art, wears her most 1 alluring form. 1 In the 

buildings, good sense and good taste combine to pro- 
duce a happy union of the comfortable and the giaee- 
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fuh , The pictures, the musical instruments, the lib- 
raiy, would m any othoi comitiy, die considered as 
proving the o^ner to be an eminently polished and 
accomplished man. A country gentleman who wit. 
nossed the Keiolntion was piobably m leceipt of 
about afoiu tli pait o£ the lent which lnsaciesnow 
yield to his , pQstoid} He was, theiefoio, as com- 
paiod with his postent>, a pool mau, and was gcnei- 
ally rradei the necessity of lesidiug, with little 
inter tuplion, on his estate To tt^ne! .on the (Jon 
fluent, to maintain, an establishment in London, o r 
eveu to visit tioudou fiequeuth, were pleasures m 
which only the gieat piopiietois could indulge. It 
may be confidently affiimed that of the squhes whose 
names weie then m the Commissions of Peace and 
Lieutenancy not* oric m twenty went to town once m 
five y ears ox hadevei m his life wandeied so far as 
Paup. Mauy r loifb of manors had 1 eceived an educa- 
tion* diffei mg little from, that of then menial servant®. 
The hen of an estate often passed his boyhood and 
jouth at tho seat of his family with no better tutors 
than giooms ahd 'gifihekecpers, ’and' scarce attained 

learning enough to ’ sign his name to a Mittimus. If 
he went to school and to„collegc, licgcneially letmned 
before ho w as v twenty to tlje seclusion of the old hall, 

and theie, unless his mind _weie very happily consti. 

_ / r a « A 

tutedjiy natuio, soon forgot, his ^cadqruical pursuits 
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m rural business and pleasures. His chief serious 
employment was the eare of his property. He 
examined samples of gram, handled pigs, and, on 
maiket days, made baigams over a tankard with 
di overs and hop „ mei chants His chief pleasmes 
weie commonly denved fromj fieldyspoits and fiom 
an unrefined sensuality. His language and prohoun- 
ciation were such as we should now expect to hear 
only from the most lgnoiant^downst His oaths, 
coarse jests, and scurjjlousf temuTof abuse, werp 
^uttered with the broadest accent of his province:^ It 
was easy to discern, fiom the fiist woids which he 
spoke, whether he came fiom ^So^eisetshne 01 
Yorkshire. He troubled himself little about decorat- 
ing his 'abode, and if he attempted decoiation, seldom 
piodnced anything but defoimity. The litter- of -a 
farmyard gathered undei the windows of his bed- 
chamber, and the cabbages and goosebeny bushes 
giew close to his hall door. ' His table was loaded 

with coaise. plenty; and guests weie cordially wel- 
comed to it. But, as the habit of dunking to excess 
was general in the class to which he belonged, and 
as his foitune did not enable him to intoxicate laige 
. assemblies daily with claret or canary, strong beer 
was the ordinary} beverage. The quantity of beei 
consumed m those* clays' was indeed enormous For' 
beei then was to the middle and lower classes, not,’ 
only all-the beer-now is, but all that wine, tea, and 
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at dent spirits now are It was only at great houses, 
ox 1 on great occasions that foreign drrak 'was placed 
6n the board The ladies of the house, whose 
business it had commonly been to cook the lepajit, 
retired as sooti as the dishes had been devoured, and 
left the gentlemen to their ale and, tobacco The 
eora’se^ jollity of the afteinoon'ifois often" prolonged 
till the reydlois wefe lai‘d under the table. 

51. It was very seldom that the country gentle- 
man,caught glimpses of the great woild, and what he 
‘ • xheii saw ^ tended rather to confuse than to 
prejudices enlighten his understanding ( Ifis opinions 
respecting lehgion, government, foyeign countiies 
and formei times,' having been derived, not fiom 
stndy, fiom obseivation, oi fiom conveisation with- 
enlightened companions, but fiom such traditions as 
weie current m hisownn small enclo, were the 
opinions of a-child. j,He adheied to them, however, 
with the obstinacy' which is generally found m 
ignoiant men accustomed to be fed with flattery* 
Hjs ammpsities were numerous and bitter. He hated 
Henchmen and Italians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, 
^Papists and Presbyterians, Independents and Bap- 
tists, Quakers and Jews Tovar ds Londons and 

Landoneis he felt au,aveision which moie than once 

. » , * c. < 

produced impoitant political effects. His wife and 
daughtei were m tastes and acqmiements below a’ 
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housekeeper or a still-room maul of thepiesent day ‘ 
Thoy stitched and spnu, biewed goosebeny wme, 
cured mangolds, and nude the crust foi the pension 
pastv . .. , , / 

o- From this dc^cnption it might bo supposed 
that the English esquire of the seventeenth centuxy 

did not materially differ from a instic 
miller ol alehouse keepet of orn time 
Theie aie, however, some importnant tiniKol 
jurt« of Ins chaiaclcr still to be noted, 
which will gieatly modify this estimate. cmiactcl 

Unletteied as he was and unpolished, he was still 
m some most impoitant points a gentleman. He was 
a membra of a pioud and powoilul anstociacy, and. . 
was distinguished by many both of the good nn/l ol ' 
the bad qualities which belong to aubtoeiats./His 
family pnde was beyond^ that of a Talbot oi a 
Howai d._ Ho knew the genealogies and coals'of ai ins 
of all his noighbom*?, and could tell which of them had 
assumed suppdrteis without any light, and which of 
them w’cie so unfortunate ns to be gioat gi cad- 
son* of aldeimen. He was a magistrate, and as such, 
administered gratuitously to those who dwelt aiound 
him a nide paliiafchal justice, which, m spite, ol 
innumerable blunder 1 ? and of occasional acts of 
tyianny, was yet better “than no justice at all Ite 
was an officer of the tram Kinds; and his unlit my 
dignity, though it might moved bo. imrtlwrf gallant* 
who have sen ed a campaigu.ni Flandcis, raisciDjis ^ 
character mhi<? own eyes and m the eves of hib neigli- 
bours Nor indeed wab his sqldiciship ,iustly a sub- 
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3ect of derision. In every country there were eldeily 
gentlemen who had seen service which was no child’s 
play" One had been knighted by Charles the First, 
after the battle of Edgehill. Another still woie a 
patch ovei the seai_ which he had received at Hase_by./ ( 
A thud had "defended his old house^tilj Fan fax had 
blown in the door with a petard. ( The presence of 
these old Cavaliers, with their old swoids and 
holsters, and with their old stones about Coring, and 
Lun&foid, gave to^the-musteis of militia an^eirmest 
and warlike aspect which would otherwise have been 
wanting.^ Even those countiy gentlemen who weie 
too young to have themselves exchaned -blows.“With^ 
the cmrassiersLof the Pailiament had, fiom childhood, 
been sin rounded by the tiaces of lecent war, and fejd. 
With stones of the ^mai^al . exploits of then* fathers 
and uncles Thus f the character ' of the English 
esqmieolthe seventeenth centuiy was compounded 
of two elements which we are not accustomed to find 

fs I* t tj 

united. His ignorance and uncouthness, his low 
tastes'" and gioss phrases, would, m oui time, be 
considered as indicating a nature and a bleeding 
■ thoroughly plebeian. Yet he was essentially ^ prtu- . 
cian and had,' in large measure, botli the vntues 
and the vices which fiouiish among men A set from* 
then birth m high place, and accustomed to authority 
to obsei vance, and to self-respect^ It is not easy foi 
a geneiation which is accustomed to find chivalrous 
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sentiments only m company with liberal studies and 
polished manneis to image to itself a man with the 
depaitmeut, the vocabulaiy, 'and the , accent of a 
caitei, yet punctilious on matters of genealogy and 
piecedence, and leady to nsthis life rather than see 
a stain cast on the honour of his house. It is however 
only by thus joining together things seldom or never 
found together in our own experience, that we can 
from a just idea of that rustic anstocracy which cons- 
tituted the mam sf length of the ainnes of Charles 
the First, and which long supported, with strange 
fidelity, the interest of his descendants. 

53 The gross, uneducated, untravelled country 
gentleman was commonly a Toiy; but, though 
devotedly attached to hereditary monar- Tlieir 
chy, he had no partiality for countries and political 
mmisteis. He thought, not without creed 

reason, that Whitehall was filled with the most 
corrupt of mankind 5- that of the great sums which the 

House of Commons had voted, to the ci own since the 
Restoiation part had: 'been embezzled by cunning 
politicians, and squandered 6n buffoons and foieign 
courtesans, His stout English heart swelled r with, 
indignation at the thought that the government" of 
his countiy should be subject to French dictation 
Being himself geneially an old Cavalier, he leflected ’ 
with bitter lesentment on the mgiatitude with which 
Stuarts had requited their best friends Those 
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who heard him giumble at the neglect with whieh he 
was treated, and aUthc pi of vision with which wealth 
was lavished on °tlie? bastards, ot Kell Gw j nn and 
Madam Carwell, would have supposed him upo for 
rebellion. But all this ill hnmom lasted only till the 
throne was really xn danger. It was piccisely when 
those whom the soveicign had loaded with wealth 
and honouis shiank fiom his sido that the conntiy 
gentlemen, so sm ly and mutinous m the season of 
his piospenty, rallied, louud him m a bod>. Thus 
aftei mmmwung twenty years at the wnsgov eminent 
of Charles the Second, they came to his rescue in Ins 
extremity, when his own Societanes of State and 
Loid3 of Tieasmy had desoitcd him, and enabled 
him to gam a complete Met 01 y ovci the opposition 
noi can there be any doubt that they would liar e 
shown equal loynlt\ to his bi other Janie 1 ;, if James 
would, even at the last moment, have icf rained from 
outraging .their, strongest feeling Por theie was one 
institution, nnc( one onh, which they prized even 
moie than licreditaiy monaieby and that institution 
w r as the Church of England Then love of the 
Church was not, indeed, the effect of stndj or medita- 
tion Pew among them could have given any iceson, 
drawn fiom scripture oi aocksiastical histoiy,„ for 
adheriug to hei doetunes, hcr'utivd, and hei pbhty 
noi weie they,' as a class, by any moans strict 
' obsoivezs of that code of morality which is common 
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all Christian sects. ' But the expenenco of many 
cs pioves that men may be leady to fight to the 
tilth, and to persecute without pity, for a religion 
nose crfced they do not understand,' and whose 
tatfepts they habitually disobey/; 

« ' •v ' ’ 

,54. The mral clergy weie even more .vehement in 
oiyism than the lural gentry, and weie a class scaf- 
oly less important. It is to be observed, T j ie 
owever, that the individual clergyman, Vhual 
s compaied with the individual gentle- clergy 
han, then lanked much lower than m our days. The 
nain suppoit of the Church was denved from the 
'ithe; and the tithe boie to the lent a much smallei 
■atio than at piesent. King- estimated the whole m,. 
jorne of the paioclna] and collegiate. _cleigy at only 
tour hundred and eight thousand pounds a yeai; 

avenant at only five hundred and forty-foui thou- 
sand a year It < is neitainly now more than seven 
times as great as the larger of these two sums. The 

r 

average rent of the land has not, accoidmgto any 

"estimate, incieased pioportionally It follows that 
< ’ * 
-lectors and -Vicars must have been, as compaied with 

j* „ ■> 

the neighbouring 'knights and squires, much poorei 

< m the seventeenth than m the nineteenth century. 

/ 

55 The place of the clergyman in society has 
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been completely changed by the Reformation. Befoi e 
that event, ecclesiastics Imd formed the 
majority of the House of Loids, had, m 
wealth and splendom, equalled, and some, 
tunes outshone, the greatest of the tern* 
"poialjiaions, and had genetally held the 
highest civil offices. The Loid Tiensurer 1 
was often a Bishop. The Lord Chancellor 
was almost always so. The Loid Keepei of the Pi ivy 
Seal and the Mastei of the Rolls weie oidmaiily 
chnichmen Chuuhmen transacted the most impor- 
tant diplomatic business Indeed, almost all that 
large poihou of the administration which lude and 
' warlike nobles were incompetent to conduct was 
considered as especially belonging to divines. Men, 
theiofoie, who weic avoise to the life of camps, and 
who were, at the same time, desnous to use m the 
state, ordinal ily leceived the tonsure. Among them 
iweie sons of all the most illustuous families, and 
near kinsmen of the throne, Scroops and Nevilles, 
Borelners, Staffords, and Poles. , To the religious 
‘houses belonged the lents of immense domains, and 
all that'large poiciOn of the .tithe which is now in the 
hands of laymen- Down to the middle of the neign 
of Hemy.the Eighth, therefore, no line of life boi e so 
mvitmg an aspect to ambitious and covetous jnatuies 
as the priesthood Then came a violent 1 evolution. 
The abolition of the monasteries depuved the Church 

8 
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at once of the gi eater part of her wealth, and of hcj 
predominance in ^he Upper House of Parliament. 
Theie was'no longer an abbot of Glastonbury 01 an 
Abbot of Heading seated among the peeis, arul posse- 
ssed of m enues equal to those of a powerful Earl. 
The pimeely splendour of William of Wykeham and 
of William ot Wu\ nffote had disappear d. • The scar- 
let hat of the Cardinal, the silver cross of the Le’gale, 
were no more. The clergy had also lost the ascen- 
deucy which is the natural reward of superior 'mental 
cultivation. Oncq^he circumstance that a man could 
readjliad raised a presumption that he was m ordois 
But, m an age which pi omiced such laynien as 
William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Roger" As‘charn 
and Thomas Smith, Walter Mrldmay and Fiancis 
Wahingham, there was no reason for calling away 
prelates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, to 
superintend^ the finances, or to administer justice • 
The spiritual chataoitu not only ceased to be a quali- 
fication tor high, civil cf/lrec, fail began to be regarded 
as u disqualification. Those woi Idly motnes, theie- 
foie, which had forma h indneed so many able, 
aspirmg, and high horn youths to assume the 
'ecclesiastical habit, ceased to operate. Not one 
parish m two bundled then afforded what a man of 
fahiilj considaed as a maintenance There were 
still indeed puses Jn the Chuich; but they weie few, 
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and even the highest weie mean, when'compared with 
the glory which had once surrounded the punces of 
the hierarch y. The state kept by Parker and Gimdal 
^seemed beggary to those who remembered the im- 
perial pomp of Wolsey, his palaces, which had become 
the favounte abodes of royalty, Whitehall and Hump, 
ton Gouit, thiee sumptuous tables daily spread in his 
Vefectory, the forty-four goigeous caries m his chapel) 
hisiunnmg footmen in uch liveries, And his body 
guards with gilded' poleaxes ( Thus the sacerdotak 
office lost its atti action for the higher classes} Dur- 
ing the century which followed the accession of 
Stvr&hefeh, sourc* a, single, person of noble descent 
took orders. At the close of the leign of Charles the 
Second, two sons of peers weie Bishops; foui or five 
sons of peers w ere pnests, and held valuable prefer- 
iment, but these rare exceptions did not takeaway 
fthe leproach which lay on the body. The clergy were 
regai ded as, on the whole, a-plebeian class. And» 
jndeed,,for one who made the figure of a gentleman, 
ten were mere menial 'servants. A large proportion 
of those divines who had no benefices, or whosebene- 
fices weie too small to afford a comfortable revenue 

i 

Domestic ^ lve d m the houses of laymen It had 

Chaplains long been evident that this piactice tend- 
ed to degrade the priestly character. * Land had ex" 
&tcd’ himself to effect a change; and Charles the 
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First had repeatedly issued positive orders that none 
but men of lugli rank should presume to keep do- 
mestic, chaplains. But these injuiietums had become 
obsolete. Indeed,' durmg the dommation^of the 
Puntahs, many of the, ejected^ mmistets of the Church 
of England could obtain ’ bread and sheltei only by 
attaching themselves to the households of loyalist 
gentlemen; and the habits which had been foimed 
iu those times of tioubie continued long. after the ic- 
establishment of monatehyand episcopacy. In the 
mau«ions of men of liberal sentiments and cultivated 
\indei standings, the' chaplain was doubtless tieated 
with m bam ty and kindness. His conversation, his 
literary assistance, his spintnal advice, weie considei- 
cd as an ample letoia foi lus food, his lodging, and 
his stipend. But this was not the.gencraljeelmg ot 
the country gentlemen. The coarse and ignoiant 
sqnue who thought that it belonged to his dignity to 
have gTucfi-said every day at his table by an ecclesi- 
astic in .full -canonicals, fouud means to icconcile 
dignity with economy. A young Levite — such was 
the plua^c then m use — might be had for Ins ^ board, 
a small gairet, and ten pounds a"veai,>nd might not 

onlj pci form his own professional functions, might 
notouh bathe most patieuli'of butts and of hsteneis, 
might not only bo always icady m fine t weather for 
bowls, and in rainy weather for shoi elboard, but 
might also save the expense oi a gardener, or of a 
gioom Sometimes the reverend man nailed jip the 
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%t£Hcots\nd sometimes he carried the coach hoTses. 
He cast -up the fauier’s bills He walked ten miles 
^witfi a message o t a paicel. He was permitted. to dine 
with the family; but he was expected to content him- 
self with the plainest, farg He might fill himself 
with the corned beef and the carrots; but, as soon as 
the rails and the cheesecakes made their appeal ance, 
he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till he was sum- 
moned to 'return thanks for the repast, fiom a great 
part of which ho had been excluded/ * ( 


56 Peihaps, after some 'years of service, he was 
presented to a living sufficient to support him but he 
<rrr often found it necessary to puichase his 
'Mntri- -m-efeijneni by a species of simony,, which 
relations furnished <tto inexhaustible subject 'of 
of the pleasantry to thiee oi^foui geneiations- 
P elass^*^^ scoffci s With his caie he was expected 
) to take a wife. The wife had ordinanly 

been m the"patron’s seivice, and it was well if she 
was not suspected of standing too high in the patron’s 
favoui Indeed, the natuie of the matrimonial con- 
nections which the clergymen of that age weio in the 
jjabit of foimmg is the most' certain indication of the 
place which the ordei held m the social system An 
Oxonian, wilting a few months after the death of 
Chailes the Second, complained bitteily, not only 
'that the countiy attor ney - and the countiy apothecary 
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looked down with disdain on the country clergyman 
bnt that one of the lesions most earnestly inculcated, 
on euny gill of honouiable family was to give 
no encourigement to a lovei in oideis,and that 
if any young lady foigot this precept, she 
^yas almost as much disgraced .is By an llhciLamoun, 
ularendon, who assuredly boie'-lno— lh-wilLJo^ the 
Chuich, mentions it as" a sign of the confusion of 
ianks which the great rebellion had pioduced, that 
somo damsels of noble families had bestowed them- 
selves on divines A waiting woman was generally 
considered as the most suitable helpmate for a parson. 
Queen Elizabeth, as head of thV tShuich, had givmf 
what seemed to be i^pmalsanction ,to,tlus prejudice 
by issuing special Oideis that ho clcigyman should 
presume to many a seivant girl, without the consent 
of the master 01 mistiess. Duimg several geneia- 
tion, accoidmgly the 1 elation between priests and 
handmaidens was ajheme-foi endless jest, noi would 
it easy to find, m~' the Gcuned-y ot the seventeenth 
oentury, a single instance of a clergyman who wins 
a spouse above the lank of a cook Even so late as 
the time of George the Second, the keenest of all 
obsoivers of life of manners, himself a priest, re 

jtnaiked that, m a gioat household, chaplain was the 
•icsomjie of a ladyls maid whoselchaiacter- bad been 
blowiuipon,,and who was therefoie forced to grv e up 
hopes of catiilnng'the steward. 

57 . In geneial the divme who qmtted his chap- 
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lamship^for ja benefice and a wife found that he had 
Pos tion on ^y exchanged otae.. - cla-ss-of- -vexations 
of the for. another.^ Not onejrving m fifty ena v 
married bled the incumbent to bring up a family 
clergy comfortably. As children multiplied and 
grew, the household of the pnest became more and 
more ’’beggaily. Holes ‘appealed, more .and— more 
plainly jn .the thatch of his parsonage and m his 
single .cassock. Often it was only by toiling on his 
glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dungcaits, 
that he could obtain daily bread nor did his utmost 
exeitions always, invent the bailiffs fiom taking his 
eoncordance'iand his inkstand m execution. It was , 

a white-dayon which he was admitted into the kitchen 

- ■* •* c* -X 

of a great house, and regaled by the seivants with 
cold meat and ale. His childien weie brought up 
like the childien of the meghbourmg peasantry. His 
boys f ollowed t he plough, and his gnls went out to 
sefvice. Study he found impossible for the _ad-- 
voyjfson of his living would haidly have sold for a 
sum sufficient to pui chase a good-theological hbiary; 
and he might be consideied as unusually lueky if he 
; hadjten, 01 twelve dog-eared volumes among the pots 
and "pans on his shelves Even a keen and strong 
intellect might be expected to rust in so unfavouiable 
a situation. '<• V . 

58. Assuredly there was at that time no lack m 
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the Eng lish Church of'' ministers distinguished by 
abilities and learning. But it is to be ^ho 
observed that these ministers were not learned 
scattered among the rural population. c * ergy 
They were brought together at a few places where the 
means of acquiring knowlegde were abundant, and, 
wheie the opportunities of vigOEOus~~intel]ectim]' 
exercise were frequent. At places weie tol&e fohnd 
divines qualified by parts r , eloquence, by wide know- 
ledge of£hterature, oF science, and of life to defend 
their Church victoiiously against heretics and 
sceptics, to command the attention of fuygtons and 
worldly congregations, to guide the dehberations'of 
^hates.'and to make 'religion respectable, even m the 
most dissolute ; of couits. JSome laboured to. fathom, 
the^ abysses of m.etaphysi£sai_.theology; somowere 
deeplyversed m bibilical criticism; and some thiew 
light on the daikest parts of ecclesiastical history. 
Some proved themselves ^consummate masters of 
logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such assiduity 
and success that their discourses are still justly- 
valued as models of style. These eminent men were 
to be found, with scarce a single exception, at the 
Umveisities, at the gieat Cathedrals, or in the capital. 
Barrow had lately died at Cambridge; and Pearson 
had gone thence to tlie-^episeopal bench. Cudworth 
and Henry More were still living there. South and 
Pococke, ' Jane and Aldrich, weie at Oxfoid 
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Piideaux was m the close of Noiwich, and Whitby 
m the cMse of Salisbury But it was chiefly by the 
London cleigy, who were always spoken of as a class 
apart, that the fame of thier profession for learning 
Tand eloquence was upheld. The puncipal pidpjts of 
the metiopolis were occupied about this tune by a 
ciowd of distinguished men, from among whom was 
selected a laige propoition of the rulers of the Chuich , 
Sherlock pieached at the temple, Tillotson at Lincoln’s 

Inn. Wake and Jeremy Colliei at Gray’s Inn, Burnet' 
at the Bolls. Stilling fleet at St. Paul’s Cathedial, 
Patrick at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Fowler at St 
Giles’s, Cnpplegate, Sharp at St Giles’s, m the Fields 
Tenison at St. Martin’s, Spart at St Maigaiet’s 
Bevei ldge at St. Peter’s in 5 Corah ill Of these twelve 
men, all oLlngh-note m ecclesiastical history, ten 
became Bishops, and four Archbishops’. Meanwhile 
almost the only lfiipoitaut theological woiks which 

came forth fiomaitiral paisonage were those of 
Geoige Bull, afterwards Bishop of St David’s, 
and Bull never would have pioduced those woiks, 
had he not inhented an estate, by the sale of 

which he was enabled to collect a libiary, 
such as probably no othei countiy clergyman m 

England possessed 

59. Thus the anglican priesthood was divided into 

~‘ Ct C '• ‘ 9 
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tSLOubcctions, which, * in ncquiiements, in manneis 
and m social position, differed widely 
from each othei. One section, trained ' Tho 
for cities and coluts, compused men with respective 
all ancient and modern learning, men “jjyjjj* 0 
able to ^encountei / Hobbes or Bossuetat tvo 
all the^wjeapous-ofjcontroversy, men who 
could, m their seimons, set foith'the Anglican 
majesty and beauty of Christianity with clorgy. 
such justness of thought, and such energy 
of language, that the indolent Chailes roused him :c 
self to listen, and the fastidious Buckingham forgot 
to sneei ; men whose addiess, politeness, and know- 
ledge of the woild qualified them to manage -the 
consciencea of the wealthy and 1 noble; men with 
whom Halifax loved to discuss the interests of 
empires, and from whom Dryden J was not ashamed 
to own that he had learned to write.* The other 
section was destined to rudei and Jiumblci sei vice. 
It was dispersed ovci the country, and consisted 
chiefly of persons not at all wealthier, and not much 
more refined, than small farmei or upper servants. 
Yet it was in these rustic priests, who denved but 


* "I have frequently heard him (Dryden) own with 
plonsure, that if ho had any talent foi English prose it 
was owing to lus having often load tho wiilings of the 
great Archbishop Tillotsoa ” 
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a scanty subsistence from their tithe_.slieavjes _and 
tithe., pigs, and who had not* the smallest chance of 
ever attaining high professional honours^ 'that the 
professional __spint was' stiongest • Among those 
divines who were the boast of the Universities and 
the delight* of the capital, and who had attained, or 
might reasonably expect to attain, opulenc/3 and 
^ordly rank, .a party, respectable an- -numbers*, ■ and > 
more' respectable m character, leaned towaids consti* > 
'tutio.nal principles of government, lived on friendly 
terms with Piesbytenans, Independents and Baptists 
would gladly have seen a full toleration gi anted to 
all Protestant sects, .and would even have consented 
to make alteiations m the Liturgy, for the purpose 
of conciliating,, honest and candid Nonconformists. 
But such latitudmanamsm was held m honor by the 
country parson. He was, indeed, prouder of< his 
rugged gowp than his superiors of- their* lawp-and 
of their scailet_hpods. * The very consciousness thafc 
theie , was little m his woi^ly- , circumstances to 
distinguish him from the. villagers "to whom he 
preached lod him ^ to hold, imraodei ately high the 
dignity of that sacerdotal office which was das single „ 
title to reverenced Having lived m delusion, and 
having had little opportunity of coriectmg his 
opinions by leading or conveisation, he held and 
taught the doctrines of indefeasible hereditaiy right 
of passive obedience, and of non-resistance m all 
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their crude absurdity. Having been long engaged 
m a petty war against the neighbouring dissenters^ 
he too .often hated them foi the wrongs which hc\ 
had done them, and found no fault with the JFnei 
Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, except that those 

, odious kws*liad not a sharper edge. Whatever 
influence his office gave him was exeited with 
Passionate zeal on the Toiy side; and that influence 
was immense. It would be a gieat error to imagine, 
because the country lector was m geneial no£ 
regarded as a gentleman, because he could notdaie 
to aspire to the hand of one of the young ladies at 
the manor, house, because he was not .asked mto the. 
pailouis of the great, but was left to dunk and' 
smoke ^itk^giooms and butl ers, that the power of 
the clenoah-body was smaller than at present. The' 
influence of a class is by no means proportioned 

. * r_ „ ~ ' 

to the consideration which the members of that class^ 
enjoy m their individual capacity.' 4 , A Cardinal isV 
mnch more exaltedJperBonage than a begging fimr/ 
but it would be a grievous mistake to suppose that" 
the College of Cardinals has exercised a great 
dominion over the public mmd of Europe than the 
Order of Saint Fiancis. In Ireland, at present, a 
pc^r holds a far higher station m .society than a 
Roman Catholic, yet there are in Munster and Con- 

migit few counties ^heje a combination t of pnests 
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would not i car-ry-an- election against a combination 
of peeis. In the seventeenth century the pulpit was 
to a large poition of the population what the 
periodical press now is. Scarce any of the downs— 
who came to the, parish church ever saw a Oazette 
or a political .pamphlet. Ill informed 
spnitual pastcr might be, he was yet better informed 
than themselves lie had every week an oppoitnmty 
of haranguing them and his .harangues were never 
answered At cveiy impoitant copjunetilre, invec- 
tives against the Whigs and exhortations to obey ' 
the XiOidZs -anointed lesounded at once fipm many 
thousands of pnlpits- and the effect was formidable 
indeed Of all the causes which, after the dissolu- 

*» i s 4 * 

tion of the Oxford Pailiamentj pioduced the violent 
reaction against the Exclusionists, the mosi potent 
seems to have been the oratory of the country 

t v / * > i 

clergy, u 

1 u 

60 The power which the countiy gentlemen and 
the country clergymen exeicis<3d,m the rural distncts 
,The was m some measure counterbalanced by 
Yeomanry the power of the yeoWmy, ' an eminently 
manly and tiuehearted race The petty proprietors 
who cultivated then own fields with then own hands> 
and enioyed a modest-competence, without affecting 

c i <r, ” T. - » - ° 

to have scutcheons~.and_ciests, or aspnlng to sit on 
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the bench of justice, then f oimcd a muen moie im- 
poi taut 'pm t of the nation than at pi eseht If w e may 
tiust the best statistical wiiteis of that age, not less 
than a bundled and sixty thausaud propiietoi*s, who 
with their families mnst ha\e made up moie than a 
seventh of the -whole popnlation, denved tlien* 
subsistence fioin little .freehold Estates. The avei age 
income of these small landholder, an income made 
up of rent, piofit, and wages, was estimated at 
between sixty and seventy pounds a jeai It was 
computed that the number ,of persons who tilled their 
" own land was'gieatei than the number, of those who 
f aimed the land of otheis. Alargepoition of the 


yeomamy had, frpm the time of the Ref 01 motion, 
leaned-towards Puritanism, had, m 'the, civil wai, 
talceri the side of the parliament, had, aftei the 
Eestoiation, persisted in heanhg Presbytenan nnd^ 
Independent preacheis, had, at elections, stienuously' 
suppoited the 'Exclusiomsts, and had continued, even 
' nftei^ the discovei y 'of the Bye House plot \ and the 


.pieseiiption of tho Whig leaders, to regard Popeiy 
and, arbifa ary .power with unmitigated hostility. 

61. Great as 'has been the change in the rural 
life of England since the Revolution, the change 

which has come to pass m the cities is „ 

still moie amazing. At piesent a sixth 0 f the 
paitofthe nation is crowded info pro- 1 Towns 


vmcial towns of mpie than thuty thousand 


* 
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inhabitants In the reign of Charles the Second no 
provincial town , m the. kingdom .contained thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and. only foni piovmcial toy ns 

contained so many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

< 1 > 

, 62. Next to the capital, but next -at -an-immense 

distance stool Bristol^ then the fiist English seaport, 

( Bristol ,an ^' Noiwich, 1 then the "first English 
: and manufacturing town Both have since 

Norwich t , tba,t time been far outstrippedJiy younger 
rivals yet 1 both have made in eat positive-advances . 
A The population • of Bristol has ’quadiupled.^ The 
populhtion of Norwich has more than doubled. 

% , i , • * j i 1 1 

' 63. ’ Pepys, "wli^' visited Bristol eight years after 
the iReStoration, 11 was v struck by the , splendour of the 
city. <r 3kut' 'his standard ,^as, not high; 

J 'Bristol' he noted down as a wonder theicucums? 

u 1 r tdnce “that, in Bristol, ,a"man might look 
found ' hiiii and see nothing but houses. Jt seems 
that, nd no other place lyith which lie wp-s acquainted, 
e'xcept London, did f the buildings completely, shut 
out the woods and fields. Large as Bnstol might 

. j » \+ | , i * \ 1 1 1 l 1 

then appear., it occupied but a very small portion of 
the area on which it now, stands „ A few churches 
of emineht beauty rose, out of /a labyrinth of .narrojv 
lanes built upon yaults , of no -great .solidity If a., 
coach or a carpentered, those, alleys, theie was danger 
^ 'tliat it would be wedged between the houses, and 

J r 
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danger also that it would break tn the cellars. Goods 

were therefore conveyed ' about thfe to'&n" almost 

exclusively m tiucks drawn by dogs'; and the richest^ 
inhabitants exhibited their wealth, not by‘ riding in 
gilded carriages, but by 1 walking the streets with, 
trains of servants m rich hveriesj and ' by /‘keeping 
tables loaded with good .cheer. The pomp of tlie 

christenings and burials far exceeded what was seem 
at any other place m England. The hospitality of 
the^city Was widely renowned^ and especially the 
collations with which the sugar refiners lega te d their 
visitors. Tlie repast was diessgd m the furnace, and^ 
was accompanied by a rich biewage. made of the 
best Spamsh wine, and celebrated ^over the whole 
kingdom as Bristol milk. The luxurj.wa& supported 
by a thriving trade jwith the North, American planta^ , 
tions and with the West Indies. ’ The passion for 
colonial traffic was so strong * that there was scarce 
a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not>a venture^ 
$n board of some ship bound for "Virginia or the 
Antilles. Some of these ventures indeed were not 
of the most honourable r kmd. There was, m th'e 
6 Transatlantic possessions of the. irowET'a'' 'great 
demand .for labour; and this demand was ^partly 
supplied by a system . of .crimping and kidnapping 
at the principal, English- seaports. > > Nowhere -was this 

system found in such active -and extensive operation 
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as at Bnstol. t Even the first magistiates ‘of that city 
weie not ashamed, to .enrich themselves by so odious 
a commerce., The number of houses, appeals, from 
the returns pf the hearth money, to have been, 
m the year, 1685, ^strSve-ihousand thieehundied/ 
We earn haidly suppose the number of peisons in 
a house to have .been gi eater than in the City of 
London, w and in the City of London we learn from 
the best authonty .that there were then fifty-five 
persons to ten’ houses! The population of Bustol 
must therefoie have been about iweuty 7 nme thous- 
and souls. 

, 1 i >\ u> , 'i 

' 6d;- Norwich was' the capital of a'laige and fruit- 
ful province. It was the residence of a Bishop and 
• ’ ofaichapter. |t was the chief seat of 
Norwich - the '’chief^manufacture’ of 1 the lealm' 

. , Some mien distinguished by learning and 

science had- recently dwelt there; and do place m 
the kingdom, except the 1 capital' and' the Universities, 
h^d more attractions- ioi the curious The libraiy,' 
the' museum, the ayiaiy, mnd' the botanical garden’ 
of -Sir Thomas jBiowne, were thought, by -fellows of 
the Boyal Society well .wolthy of a dong' pilgrimage 
Norwich had i also a court 'mu miniature.' In the 
heaifc of the. city Stood 1 an old r ' place of 1 the’ Dukes 
of Noifolk, said to be, thelargest' town house an tlie' 
kingdom out of London. In this mansion, to which 

10 
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were annexed a tennis com t, a bowling green,, and 
wilderness, sti etching along the banks of the 
Wansuui, the ,noble family of Howaid frequently 
"resided, and kept a state resumblmg that of petty, 
s oveieigns. Drink was served to guests m goblets' 
of pure gold. The very tpngs and shovels were of 
silver. Pictures by Italian masters adorned the 
walls. The cabinets weie filled with a fine collec- 
tion of gems purchased by that Earl of; Arundel 
whose maibles are now among the ornaments of 
Oxford Here, in the yeai 1671, .Charles and Irs 
couit were sumptuously entertained. Heie, too, all 
comers were annually welcomed, fiom Chiistmas to 
Twelfth Night. Ale flowed /in oceans foi the 
populace. Three coaches, one of which had been 
built at a cost of five hundred pounds to' ^contain 
fourteen peisons, were sent every afternoon lound 
the city to bring ladies to the festivities; and the 
dances were always followed by a luxurious banquet* 
When the Duke of Norfolk came to Norwich, be was 
greeted like a King leturnmg to lus capital. The 
bells of the Cathedral and of Saint Peter Mancrofl 
were [rung the guns of the Castle weie fired; and 
the Mayor and Aldermen waited on then* illustrious 

fellowicitizen with complimentary addresses In the 
year 1693 |the population of Norwich was found, by 
actual enumeration, to be between tuenty-eight and 
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twenty-nine thousand souls. 

' 65. ‘ Far below Norwich, but still high in dignity 
and importance, were 1 ' some other ancient capitals 
Other s ^ ires * I* 1 that age it was seldom that 
country a country gentleman went up with his 
Towns family to London The' country town 
vas his metropolis. He sometimes made it his 
•esidence during part of the year At all events,' 
ie was often .attracted thither b^ business and 
pleasure, by assizes, quarter sesssions, elections, 
musters of militia, festivals, and races. There were 

:he .halls wlieie' the judges, robed m scarlet and 
escorted by javelins and trumpets, opened the King’s 
commission twice a year. 'There were the markets 
at which the corn, the cattle, the wool, and the hops 
of the sui rounding country were exposed to sale. 
There were the great fairs to which "merchants came 
down from London, and the rural dealer laid in his 
annual stores of y sugar, stationery, cutlery and 
muslm. There were the shops at which the best 
families of the neighbourhood bought gr ocer y and 
millinery. Some of these places- derived ..dignity 
from ^ interesting historical recollections, from 
cathedials decorated by all the art and magnifi- 
cence of the middle ages, from closes surrounded 
by the venerable abodes of deans f and canons, and 
from castles which had m the old time repelled the 
Nevilles or Be Veres, and which bore more recent 
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traces of the vengeance of Rupert or of Cornwell. 

66. Conspicuous among these interesting cities 
were York, the capital of the nbrth, Exeter, the 
capital of the west. Neither can have 
contained much more than ten thousand York, 
inhabitants. Worcester, the queen of the Y?orcosier 
cider land, had about eight thousand, f etc 
Nottingham probably as many. Glouces- 
ter, renowned foi that resolute defence which had 
been fatal to Chailes the First, had certainly between 
four and five thousand Dei by not quite four thou- 
sand. Shiewsbury was the chief place of an exten- 
sive and fertile district. The couit of the marches of 

Wales was held theie. In the language of the gentry 
many miles round the Wiekm, to go to Shrewsbury 

was to go to town. The provincial wits and beauties 
imitated, as well as they could, the fashions of Saint 

James’s’Park, m the walks along the side of the 
Severn. The inhabitants were about seven thousand 
67. The population of every one of these places 
has, since the Revolution, much more than doubled. 
The population of some t has multiplied 
sevenfold. The streets have been almost Popnla* 
entirely rebuilt. Slate f has succeded to 
thatch, and brick to * timber. The impor- 
pavements and the lamps, the display of tance of 
wealth m the puncipal shops, and the p^^cial 
luxurious neatness of the' dwellings j ownB 
o icupied by the gentry would,, in the 
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seventeenth contrary, have seemed mnaculous. Yet 
is the lelative linpoitance of the old capitals of 
counties by no means what it was. Younger towns, 
towns which aic rarely 01 nevei mentioned in our 
early lnstoiy and which sent no ropi escntatives to 
our early Patliaments, have, witlun the memory of 
pei sons still living, gi own to a gieatness which tbih 
geneiation contemplates* with wondei and piide, not 
unaccompanied by awe and anxiety. 


68. The most eminent of these towns were indeed 
known mthe seventeenth cental y as respectable 
, , , seats of industry. Nay, then l.ipid pio- 

Towns, giess and then \ast opulence were then 
Mnnches- somotimes doscubed m language which 
ter seems ludicrous to a man who has seen 


their present giandeur One of the most populous 
and prosperous among them was Manchester It 
had; been requued by the Protector to send one 
representative to his Parliament, and was mentioned 
by writers of the time of Chailes the Second as a 
busy and opulent place. Cotton had, dui mg half a 
century been brought thither from Cypius and 
Smyrna, but the manufacture was m its infancy 
'Whitney had not yet taught how the raw material 
might be furnished in quantities almost fabulous 
Arkwright had yot not taught how it might be woiked 


up with a speed and precision which j seem magical. 1 - 
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The whole annual impoit dul not, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, amount to two millions of 
pounds, a 1 quantity which would now hardly supply 
the demand of foity-eight hours. That wonderful ( 
empouum, which m population and wealth far spi> 
passes capitals so much lenowned as Beilm, Mad i id, 
and Lisbon, was then a mean and ill-built m&iket 
town, containing: undci six thousand people It then 
had jnofc a single press It now supports a hundred 
printing establishments. It then had not a single 
coach. It now suppoits twenty coachmakois. 

09 Leeds was already the chief seat of the wool- 
len manufactures of Toikshue. but the elderly, 
inhabitants could still remember the tune * y 
when the first brick house, then and long Leeds, 
after called the Red House, was built. 

They boasted loudly of their increasing wealth, and 
of the immjnse sales of cloth which took place 
in the open air on the budge. Hundreds, nay 
thousands of pounds, had been paid down m the 
conise of one busy market day. The rising impor- 
tance of Leeds had attracted the notico of successive 
governments. Charles the Fust had granted 
municipal privilege* to the town. .Oliver had invited 
it to send one member to the Houso of Commons. 
But from the returns of the hearth money it scorns 
certain that the whole population of tho borough, an 
extensive district which contains many hamlets, did' 
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not, in the reign of Charles the Second, exceed seven 
thousand souls. In 1841 there were more than a 1 
handred and fifty thousand. 

70 About a day’s journey south of Leeds,* on 
the yerge of a wild moorland tract, lay an ancient 
.manor, 1 now uch ‘with cultivation, then 
Sheffield barren and umnclosed, which was known 
- ' by the name - of Hallamshire. Iron 

abounded there; and, from a very f early period, the 
rude whittles fabricated there had been sold all over 
{lie kingdom. They had indeed been mentioned by 
Geoffrey Chaucei m one of his Canterbury Tales* 
But the manufacture appears to have made little 
progress during the three centuries which followed 
his timer This Langour may .perhaps -be explained 
by the fact that the trade was, during almost the 
whole of this long period, sub-jeet-to such Regulations 
as the loid and his court leef thought fit ,to impose. 
The moie delicate kinds -of cutlery were either made 
in the capital, or bi ought fiom , t the, Continent. It 
was not indeed till the reign of 'George the First that 
the English suigeons ceased to import from France 
those., exquisitely fine blades which are required ; for 
operations on the human fiame. Most’ of .the 
Hallamshire f oiges were collected m a market- town 
which had spiung up near the castle of the, proprietor 
and which, m the reign of James the First, had been 
a singularly miserable place, 1 containing, about two, 
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thousand inhabitants, of whom n third were half- 
starved and half-naked beggars. It seems* certain 
from the parochial registers that the ipopulation did 
not araonut to four thousand at the end of the reign 
of Charles the Second. The effect of a species of 
Ijcal singularly unfavourable to the health and vigonr 
of the human frame -were at once discerned by every 
traveller. A large proportion of the people had 
distorted limbs. This is that Sheffield -which now , 
with its dependencies, contains a hundred and twenty 
thousand souls, and which sends forth its admirable 
knives, razors, and lancets to the farthest ends 0 / 
the world. 


71. Birmingham had not been thought of 
sufficient importance to send a member to Oliver's 

Parliament. Yet the manufacturers of 
Birmingham were alrendy a busy and Birmin- 
thriving race. They boasted that their gham. 
hardware was. high esteemed, not indeed 

'as' now, at" Pekin and Lima, at Bokhara and Tim, 
fcuctoo, but in London, and even as far 0 ft as Ireland, 
They had acquired a less honourable/' renown as 
coiners of bad money. In allusion to their spurious 
.gioats, the Tory party had fixed on demagogues, who 
hypocritically affected zeal against Popery, the nick* 
name of Birminghams. Yet in 1685, the population, 
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■which is now little less than two thousand, did not 
amount to foui thousand. Birmingham buttons were 
just beginning to be known, of Birmingham guns 
nobody had yet heaid; and the plabe whence, two 
generations later, the magnificent editions bf Buskei- 
villewent foith to astonish all the librarians of\ 
Europe, did not 'contain a single legular shop where 
a Bible or an almanack could be bought. On maiket 1 
days a bookseller named Michael Johnson, the, 
father of the great Samuel Johnson, came over from 
Lichfield, and opened a stall durmg a, few horns. < 
This l supply of Iiteiature ; was long found adequate 
to the demandt 

* 

I 

72 These four chief seats of our 'great manufac- 
turers deserve especial mention It would be tediou s 
I to enumeiate all the populous and opulent 
Liverpool Lives of industry which, a hundred and 
fifty years ago, were hamlets without a 
parish church, or desolate moors, inhabited only by 

.grouse and wild f deer. Nor has the change been less 

' v <5? V 5 r ~ V ■*' v -r . 11. 

signal lri those .Outlets by whicli ‘the products.^ 
r Enghsh looms and forges 'aie poured foith over the 

f * 1 

whole Iworld. At present Liverpool contains about 
thiee liundred .thousand inhabitants. The ^shipping- 
registered at her ports amounts to between four and 
five hundred thousand tons Into her custom house 
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foundations on a spot where a street of more than 
a hundred lints had been swallowed up by-the waves. 
So desolate was the place after this calamity, that 
the yicarage was thought scarcely woith having /A 
few poor fishermen, however, still continued to ary. 
their nets on those eliffs, on which now a town, more 
than twice as large and populous as the Bustol of the 
Stuaits, piesents, mile after mile, its gay and .fantas- 
tic fiont to the sea. *■ ' - 

74. England, however, was not, m the seventeenth 
centuiy, destitute of watering places The gentiy of 
Derbyshire and of the neighbouring coun- Watering 
ties.repaired to Buxton, wheie they weie _ places 
ciowded into low wooden shed s, and regaled with 
oatcake, and with a viand which the host s called mu- 
tton, but which the guests stiongly sus- Boston 
pected to be dog. Tunbridge Wells, laying within a 
day’s journey of the capital, and m one of the richest 
and most highly civilised paits of the kingdom, had 
much gi eater atti actions At piesent we Tunbridge 

See there a town which would, a hundied wells 

and sixty years ago, have ranked, m population, four- 
th or fifth among the towns of England The brr 
lliancy of the shops and the luxury of the private 
dwellings far surpasses anything that England could 
then show. When the 'court, soon after the Restora- 
tion, visited Tumbndge Wells, there was no town 
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where wealth is created and accumulated. Not less 
Health ia P 1( ^ ^ as been the progress of towns of 
and a very diffeient kmd, towns m w hich. 
Pleasure .wealth, cieated and accumulated elsewhere, 
resorts lg ex p erL ded for purposes of health-and 

recreation. Some of the remarkable of these towns 
have sprung into existence since the time of the 
Stuaits Cheltenham is now a greater city than 
any which the kingdom contained m the seventeenth 
century, London alone excepted But m the seven” 
teenth century, and at the beginning 
Chelten* °* the eighteenth, Cheltenham was men- 
ham tioned by local historians meiely as a 
- mral parish lying under the Cotswold 

Hills, and affording good ground, both for tillage 
and pasture Corn giew and cattle brojvsecLover 
the^space now covered by that gay -succession of 
/stieels and villas. Brighton was described as “a 
Place which had once been thirvmg, which had 
possessed many small fishing baiks, and *wlnch had, 
when at the height of prosperity, con- 
Brighton tamed above two thousand inhabitants, 
but which was sinking fast into decay 

The sea was gradually gaining on the buildings, 
whicii at length almost entirely disappeared. Ninety 
yeais ago the lums of an old foit were to be seen 
lying among the pebbles and seaweed on thejbeach; 
and ancient men could still point out the traces of 
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foundations on a spot where a street of more than 
a bundled huts had been swallowed up by the waves- 
So desolate was the place after this calamity, that 
the vicarage was thought scan ely worth having.,' A 
few poor fishermen, however, still continued to diy 
theii nets on those cliffs, on which now a town, more 
than twice as latge and populous as the Bnstol of the 
Stuaits, piesents, mile after mile, its gay and fantas- 
tic fiont to the sea. L - 

74. England, however, was not, in the seventeenth 
cenfcuiy, destitute uf watering places. The gentiy of 
Derbyshire- and of the neighbommg coun- Watering 
ties lepaned to Buxton, wheie they weie places 
crowded into low wooden sheds, and legated with • 
oatcake, and with a v iand which the host s called mu- 
tton, but which the guests stiongly sus- Buxton 
pected to be dog. Tunbridge Wells, laying within a 
da}’s journey of the capital, and m one of the richest 
and most higbh* civilised pai ts of the kingdom, had 
much greater atti actions At present we Tunbridge 
see theie a town which would, a bundled wells 

and sixty years ago, have ranked, m population, four- 
th or fifth among the towns of England The bri- 
lliancy of the shops and the luxury of the private 
dwellings far surpasses anything that England could 
then show. When the court, soon after the Restora- 
tion, visited Tumbridge Wells, there was no town 
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but, withm a mile of the spring, rustic cottages, 
somewhat cleauei and neatei than the ordinary cot- 
tages of the time, weio scafcteied ova the heath* 
Some of these . cabins woie moveable, and were 
earned on sledges fiom one pait of the common to 
anothei To these huts men of fashion, weaned 
with the dm and smoke of London, sometimes came 
m the summer to bieathe fiosli an, and to catc h , a 
jchwpse of liual life Dm mg the season a land of 
fan was daily held ncai the fountain The wives 
and daughteisol the Kentish faimers came fiom the 
noighboming villages with cieam ehei lies,, y heateais, 
and quails To chaffer^ with them, to flirt with them, 
to pi also ’then sti aw hats ( and tight heels, was a 
1 teires-bi ng_pns{amc to voluptuaries sick of the atis 
of acti esses and maids Ol-konom. Milliners, toymen, 
and jewolleis came down fiom London, and opened 
a bazaar nndoi the tiers In one booth the politician 
might find his coffee and the London Gazette m 
anothei weie gamblcis playing deep and basset- 
'and, on fine evenings, the fiddles, were m attendance} 
and theic were moms dances on the elastic turf, of 
thfe bowling gi con In 1683 a subsci iption liad 711 st 
boon laisod among those who frequented the wells for 
building a chinch, winch the Tones, who then 
domineered evoiywheie, insisted on dedicating to 
Samt. Charles the Mai fyr ' * - v * r j 

73 Brit at the ho id ot lhe English watering places* 
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without a rival was Bath The spmigs of that city 
bad been tonowned flora the d.iys of the 
Roman**. It had been, during many eon- Bath 
tmies, the seat of a Bishop The siek 
repaired thither fiom cveiy pait of the lealra The ; 
JKang sometimes held lus com t there. NevoitheJess, 
Bath was then aaime of only four oi five bundled 
houses, ciowded within an old wall m the \icmity 
ol the Avon. Pictures of what weie cousidoied as 
the finest of tliose houses aie still extant, and greatly * 
lesemble the lowest, iag_ shops and pothohses of ■ 
Ratcliffe Highway/ ' JSvcu then, indeed, tuvveUeis 
complained ot the nanownoas and meanness of the 
sheets Thai beautiful cilv which cbm ms oven cyos 
familiar with tin* .masterpieces of Diamante and 
Palladio and 'whicn the genius of Anstej and of 
Smollett, ot 3 i ”V'-. JBuiaoj raid of Jane Austro , has 
made classic giouad, lmd not begun to < vist Milton 
Sheet itself was an open field lung fai bejond the 
walls, and hedgciows inters ect ed. the, space w Inch is 
mow covcied by the Cioscent and the Cucus The 
poor patients to whom the waters had b e en recom- 
mended lay on shaw m a place which, to use the 
language of a contempoi.uy phjsician, was acovoit 
rather than a lodging As to the comfoits and 
luxuries whuli were to bo found m the interim of 
tho homos of Bath by the fashionable visitois who 
resox led Ihithci m seaidi oi health or amusement, 
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we possess information more complete and minute 
than can generally be obtained on such subjects. 
A writer who published an account of that city about 
sixty veais after the Revolution has accurately des- 
ctibed the changes which had taken place within his 
own recollection. He assures us that m his younger 
days the gentlemen who visited, the springs slept m 
roams haidly as good as the garrets which he lived 
to see occupied by footmen The floors of the dmmg 
rooms weie uncarpeted, and were colouied brown 
with a wash made of soot and small .beer’, m order 
to hide the dnt. Not a wainscot was painted. Not 
a hearth or a chimneypieee was of marble. A slab, 
of common freestone and fii^e 'irons which had cost 
from three to fom shillings were thought sufficient 
• for any fiieplace. The best apartments weie hung, 
with coaise woollen stuff, and weie furnished with 

c 

rushbottomed chairs. Readers who take an interest 
m the piogiess of civilisation and of the useful arts 
will be grateful to the humble topographer who has 
recorded these facts, and will perhaps wish that 
histonans of far highei pietensions had semetimes 
spared a few pages from military .evolutions and 
political intrigues, for the 'purpose of lettmg us know 
how the pai lours and bedchambers of oui ancestors 
looked 

76 The position of London, relatively to the 
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towns ot the empire, was, m the time of Charles the 
Second, for higher than at present. Fo r 
London at present the population of London is 
little more than six times the population of 

Manchester or of Liverpool. In the days of Charles 
the Second the population of London was more than 

seventeenth times the population of Bristol or of 
Norwich. It may be doubted whether any othei 
instance can bo mentioned of a great kingdom m 
which the first city was more than seventeen times 
as large as the second. There is reason to believe 
that, m 1685, London had been, during about half a 

century, the most populous capital m Europe. The 
inhabitants, who are now at least nineteen hundred 
thousand, were then probably little more than half 
a million. London had m the woild only commercial 
rival, now long outstripped, the mighty and opulent 
Amsterdam. English writers boasted of the foiest 
of masts and yardarms which covered the river 
from the Brigade to the Tower, and of the stupend- 
ous «ums which were collected at the Custom House 
m Thames Street. There is, indeed, no doubt that 
the trade of the metropolis then boro a far greatei 
proportion than at present to the whole trade of tho 
country; yet to our generation tho, honest vaunting 

of our ancestors must appear almost Judicious. The 
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shipping which they thought mciedibly great 
appeals not to have exceeded seventy thousand tons. 
This was, indeed, then moie than a third of the whole 
tonnage of the kingdom, but is now less than a fourth 
of the tonnage of Newcastle, and is neaily equalled by 
the tonnage of the steam vessels of the Thames The 
customs of London amounted, m 1685, to about thiee 
bundled and thirty thousand pounds a yeai In oui 
time the net duty paid aurally, at ,the same place 
exceeds ten millions 


77 Whoever examines the maps of London 
which weie published towaids the close of the leign 
* Tlie of Chailes the Second will se-i that only 
subiuhs the .nucleus of the present capital then 
of existed. The town did not, as now, fade 
by imperceptible degiees into the eountiy. 
No long avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and 


laburnums, extended flora the -gi cat jienti e_of -wealth . 

and civilisation almost to the boundries of Middlesex 

* 1 

and fai mto the heart of Kent and Surrey In the 
east, no pait of the immense lme of warehouses and 


artificial lakes which now spreads from the Towei 

to Blackwall had even been 711 ejected. On the west 

feoaicely one of those stately piles of building which 

12 
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art* inhabited by the noblo and w ealthy was in oxiBtenco j 
and Chelsea, which is now peopled by more than forty thou* 
sand Iranian beings, was a quiet country village with about 
a thousand inhabitants On tho north, cattlo fed, and * 
sportsmen wandered with dogs nnd guns, over tho site o£ 
the borough of Marylobono, nnd over far tho greater part 
of the space now coveiod by thoJjoionghs of Finsbury and 
of the Tower Hamlets, Islington was almost a solitude, 
and poofs loved to contrast its silence and rOposo with the 
din and turmoil of the monstei London On tho south tho 
capital is now connected with its suburb by several bridges, 
not inferior m mogmlicouco nnd solidity to tho noblest 
works of tho Ciesars In 1685, a single lino of irregular 
orche*, oTcrliung bj piles of mean and crazy houses, and 
gai nished, after a fashion worthy of tho naked barbarians of 
„ Dflbomy, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded the 
navigation oF tho nver, 

78 Of tho metropolis, tho City, pioporly so called, wbb 
the most important division. At the time of the Restoration 
it had boon bmlf , for the most part, of wood < lty oC 

and plaster, tho few bucks that yrero used Loudon, 
wero ill-baked , tho booths where goods wore exposed to 
sale projected far into tho streets, and wero overhung by 
the upper stones. A few specimens ob this architecture 
may still be seen in tliosp districts wliicb wero not reached by 
tho great J3rc, That file had, m a few days, covered a spate ’ 
of little less than a square mile with the rains of eighty* 
nine churches and of thirteen thousand houses Hut the 
City had rison again with a colon ty which had excited tho . 
admiration of neighbouring couutnes. Unfortunately, tho 
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old lines of the streets had been to a great extent preserved ; 
and those lines, originally traced m an age when even prin- 
cesses performed their 'journeys t>n horseback, were often 
^too narrow to allow wheeled carriages to pasS each' other 
with base, and were 1 therefore all-adapted for the residence 
of waaltliyipersons m an age when a coach and 1 six was a 
fashionable luxury The style of building was, howevei, 
far superior to that of the City which had perished* The 
ordinary material was brick, of mncli better quality than 
had ‘formerly ‘been used. 1 On the sites of the ancient parish 
churches had anseu a multitude of new domes, towers, ‘ and 
spirbs which bore the mark of the ferfcilo genins of Wren. 
In'every place save one the traces of the great devastation 
had been completely effaced. But the crowds of workmen, 
the scaffolds and the m asses of hewn stone were Btill to he 
seen where the noblest of Protestant temples wbb slowly 
rising on tbe mms of tbo old Cathedral of St Paul. 


i * 

- 79 The whole character of the City has, since that 
time, undergone a complete ohange At present the 
, bankers tbe merchants, and the chief shop- 

Ohatiged cha- . . 

racier of the keepers repair thither on six mornings of 

city at the pro every week for the transaction of business . 
eent day " ’ 

* but they leside m othei quarters of the 

metropolis, or at submban country seats surrounded by 

shrubberies and flower gardens This revolution in private 

habits has produced a political revolution of *no small im- 

i , portance The City is no longei regarded by the wealthiest 

traders with that ^attachment which every man natnrally 

feels for his home. It is ho longer associated in then 

minds with domestic affections and endearments. The 
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fireside, the nursery, the social table, the quiet bed are not . 
there. Lombard Street and Tlnendneedle Street are merely 
places where men toil and nccnmulnto. They go elsewhere 
to enjoy and to expend. On a Sunday, or m an evening 
after the hoars of business some courts and alleys, winch a 
few hours before had been alive with hurrj mg feet and 
anxious faces, are ns silont as the glades of a forest. The 
chiefs of tho mercantile interest are .no longer citizens. 
They avoid, they almost . contemn, mnmcipnl honours and 

duties. Thoso honours and" duties are abandoned to men 

* / 

who, though useful and highly respectable, seldom belong 
to the princely commercial houses of which the names are 
renowned throughout the world 

\ 

80. In tho seventeenth century the City was the 
merchant's lesidonco. Thoso mansions of tho great old 
burghers which still exist have been turned 
into country houses and warehouses but it 
is evident that they were originally not in* 
ferionn magnificence to tho dwellings which 
■were then inhabited by tho nobilit). They 
sometimes stand in letued and gloom) 
courts, and me accessible only by inconvenient passages . but 
their dimensions are ample, and their aspect stately. The 
entrances are' decorated with uchly carved pillars and 
canopies Tho ston cases and landing places arc not wanting 
in grandeur. Tbe floors are sometimes of wood, tessellated 
after the fashion of Franco The palace of Sir JRobert 
Clayton, in tbe Old Jewry, contained a superb banqueting 
room wainscoted with cedar, and adorned with battles of 
gods and giants mjresco. Sir Dudley North expended four 


The'jatv Ten* 
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thousand pounds, a sum 'which would then have been im- 
portant to a Duke, on the rich" f urnittire of his recephon- 
jrooxns in Basinghall Street, In each abodes, under the last 
Stuarts’; the heads of the great firms lived splendidly and 
hospitably. To their dwelling place they were bound by 
the strongest ties of interest and affection There they had 
passed theu youth, had made their friendships, had courted 
their wives, had seen their children grow up. had laid the 
remains of their parents m the earth, and expected that 
their own remains would be laid That lntense.patnotism 
which is peculiar to the members of societies congregated 
within a narrow Space wa°, in sncb circumstances, strongly 
developed London was, to the Londoner, what Athens was 
to the -Athenian of the age of Pencles what Florence was to 
the Florentine of the fifteenth century. The citizen was 
prbttd, of the grandeur of his City, punctilious about her 
claims to respect, ambitions of her offices, and zealous for 
her franchises r - * I J 's \ ’,*■'* ‘ 

t 

81 At the close of the reign of Charles the Second the 
pride of the Londoners was smarting from a pruel mortific- 
ation The old .cbaiter had\ been taken 
Tbe enniDfcnonfl away , and the magistracy had been remodel- 

banqaet* of ' » - f 1 

the C»y Fatbera Isa. All the civic functionaries weio 
Tories ; and the Whigs, though m numbers 
and in wealth superior to their opponents, found themselves 
excluded from eveiy local dignity. Nevertheless, the 
external splendour of the municipal government was not 
diminished, nay, was rather increased by this change Fpr, 
under the administration of some Puritans who had lately 
borne rule, the ancient fame of the oity for good cbepr had 
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declined "but under tbe new magistrates, who belonged to af 
more festive parly, and at whose hoards guests of rank and 
fashion from beyond Temple Bar were often seen, the 
Guildhall and the halls of the great companies were enlivened 
by many sumptuous banquets ‘ During these repasts, odes, 
composed by the poet laureate of the corporation, in praise 
of the Bung, the Dnke, and the Mayor, were sung to music; 
The drinking was deep, the shouting loud An observant 
Tgry^who had often shared in these revel 15 , has remarked 

that the practice of huzzaing after drinking healths dates 
from this joyous period * 

82. The magnificence displayed by the first cmfc 
magistrate was almost regal. The gilded coach, indeed, 
which is now annually admired by the 
crowd, was not yet a part of his state On Itayorof 

■great occasions he appeared on horseback, j London 

attended by a long cavalcade inferior magni- 
ficence only to that which, before a coronation, escorted the 
sovereign from the Tower," to "Westminster, The Lord 
Mayor was never seen in pnblic without his nch robe, his 
hood of blacs velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great 
attendance of harbingers .and guards Nor did the world 
find anything ludicrous’ in the pomp which constantly 
surrounded him, Por it was not more than proportioned to 
the place which, as wielding the strength and representing 
the dignity of the City of London, he was entitled to occupy 
in the Btate That City, being then not only without equal 


“North’s Bsanien. This most amusing writer, has preserved § 
specimen o£ the sublime raptures in which the Pindar of the City 
indulged. — 

“The worshipful Sir John Moor ! 

After age that name adore 
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mthe country,, but without seoond, had, during five and 
forty years, exercised almost as great an influence on the 
politics of England as Pans haB, m our own time, exercised 
on the politics of Prance. In intelligence London was 
greatly in advance of every other part of the kingdom A 
government, supported and trusted by London, could, in a 
day obtain such pecuniary means as it would have taken 
months to collect from the rest of the island Nor were 
the military resources of the capital to be despised The 

power which the Lord Lieutenants exercised in other parts 
^ j ^ of the kingdom was in London lnstrnsted to 

ifesenrces of a Commission of eminent citizens. Under 
the capital the orde»s of this Commission were twelve 

regiments of foot and two regiments of horse An army of 
drapers’ apprentices and journeyman tailors, with common 
councilmen for captains and alderman for colonels, might 
not indeed have been abl§ to stand ,its gionnd against regular 
troops , buttheie were then very few , regular, ,troops in. the 
kingdom A town, therefore, which could .send forth, at an 
hour’s notice, twenty thousand men, abounding % in natural 
conrage, provided with tolerahle weapons, and not altogether 
xmtmctured with martial discipline,** could not hut be. a 
valuable ally and a foimidable enemy , ^ It was not forgot- 
ten that .Hampden and Pym had been protected from lawless 
tyranny by the London trainbands , that, m the great ensis of 

the civil war, the London tramhands had marched to raise 
the siege of Gloucester , or that, in the movement against 
the military ^tyrants which followed the downfall of Richard 
Cromwell, the London tiainbands bad borne a signal part. 
In truth, it is ao exaggeration to say that, but for the 
hostility of the City, Charles the Pirst w;ould never have 
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been vanquished, and that, without the help of the City, 
Charles the Second could scarcely have been restored 

83, These considerations may serve to explain why, 
in spite of that attraction which had, daring a long 
course of years, gradually drawn the aus- 
tocracy westward, a few men of high rank Thl ® CI P , ' lina , 
liaa continued, till a vory recent period, to men preferred 
dwell m the vicinity of the , Exchange and London ' 6 m 

of the Guildhall, Shaftesbury and Buck* 
ingham, while engaged in hitter and unscrupulous opposition 
to tho government, had thought that they could nowhero 
carry on their intrigues so conveniently or so securely as 
under the protection of tho City magistrates and the City 
militia Shaftesbury had therefore lived m Aldersgate 
Street, at a honso which may still easily ho known by 
platters and wreaths, the graceful work of Inigo % Bucking- 
ham had ordered his mansion near Cbnnng Cross, once the 
abode of the Archbishops of York, to ho pulled down j and, 
While streets and alleys which are still namod after him 
were rising on that site, chose to reside in Dowgate. 

84 These, however, were rare exceptions Almost 
all the noble families of England had long migrated boyond 
the walls The district where most of tboir 
town houses stood lies between tho City and The^ fnslnon- 
the regions whiclj aro now considered as 'tbs capital 
fashionable A few great men still retained \ 
then hereditary hotels between tho Strand and the livei. 
Thd stately dwellings on the south and west of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, tho Piazza of Covent Garden, Southampton 
Square, which is now called Bloomsbury Square, and King’s 
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Square m Soho Fields, which is now called Soho Square, 
were among the favounto "spots, Foreign princes were 
earned to see Bloomsbury Square, as ono of the wonders of 
England. Soho Sqnarc, which had just been built, was to 
our ancestors a subject of pride with “which their posterity 
will lfardly sympathize Monmouth Square had been the 
name while the ‘fortunes of the Duke of Monmouth flou- 
nshed , and on the southorn side towered his mansion The 
front, though ungraceful,. ?vas lofty and richly adorned. The 
walls of the principal apartments were finely sculptured 
-With fruit,' foliage, and armorial -bearings, ’and were hung 
With embroidered Batin, Every trace of this magnificence 
has long disappeared, and no ansbocratical mansion is to bet, 
•found in that v once anstocratical quarter, A little way 
.north from Holborn, and on the verge of the pastures 'and 
cornfields, roBe two celebrated palaces, each ‘with an ample 
garden One of them', then called Southampton House and 
Subsequently Bedford House, waB -renfoved about fifty years 
i ago to make room for a now city/whicK -now covers, with its 
•.squares, and churches, a vast arha, renowiied m the seven- 
teenth century for peaches and snipes ( The other, Mon- 
tague, House, celebrated for its frescoeB ana furmture, was, 
a few months after the death of Charles the Second, burned 
to the giound, and was speedily succeeded by a more mag- 
nificent Montague House,, which, having been long ,tho 
jrepository of such various and precious treasures of art, 

r i 

science,' and learning as were scarce ever before assembled 
under a, single roof, has just given place to an edifice more 
magnificent still. 
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85, Nearer to the com fc, on a space called Saint Fields, 
bad just been bnilt Saint James's Square and Jermyn 
Street, Saint James’s Oburoh bad recently * other parts o£ 
been opened for tbe accommodation of tbis London 
new quarter. Golden Square, which was in the best gener- 
ation inhabited by lords and ministers of state».had not yet 
been begun. Indeed tbe only dwellings to bB seen on tbe 
north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated and almost 
rural mansions, of which 1 the most celebrated was the costly’ 
pile erected by Clarendon, and nicknamed Dunkirk House, 
It had been purchased after its founder's downfall by tbe 

Duke of Albemarle The Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle 

* 

Street still preserve the memory of the Bite, 


86 He who then ra mble d to what is now the gayeBt 
and most crowded port of , Regent Street found himself in 


The prevailing 
solitude m the 
street . 


a solitude, and was sometimes so fortn. 
nate as to have a shot at a woodcock On 
the north the Oxford road ran between 1 
hedges. Three or four .hundred yards .to the south were 
the garden walls of a few great houses, which were consi- 
dered as quite out of town On the west was a meadow 
renowned for a spring from which, long afterwards, Conduit 
Street whs named' "On the east was a field uot to’be passed 
without a shudder by any Londoner of that age. There, as 
in a place far from the haunts of men, had been dng, twenty 
years'hefore, when the great plague was raging, a pit into 
which the dead carts *had 'nightly shot corpses by scores 
It was popularly behoved that the earth was deeply ta inted 
with infection, and could not be disturbed without immi- 
nent risk to human life. No foundations were laid thero 
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till two generations had passed without any return o£ the 
pestilence, and the ghastly spot had long been surrounded 


by buildings. , 

87. We should greatly err i£ wo were to suppose that 

any of the streets and squares then bore the same aspeot 

as at probont The groat majority of the 
Squalid condi- ... (. 


tinn of the 
Streets. 


houses indeed, have, since that time, been 
wholly, or m great part, rebuilt t I£ the 
most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed before 
us, such as they then were, wo should be disgusted by their 


squalid appearance, and poisoned by their noisome. atmos- 
phere /In, Govant Garden a filthy and noisy market was 
held close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit women 
sci earned, carters fought, cabbage stalk and rotton appleB 
accumulated m heaps at ,the thresholds ( o£ the Countess of 
Berkshire aud of the -Bishop of Durham _ , t 


88. The centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields was an open 
space whejro the rabble congregated every evening, within a 
Lincoln’s Inn few yards of Cardigan House and Winches- 
, ter House, to hear mountebanks harangue, 

to see hears dance, aud to ,sot dogs at oven Rubbish was 
shot in every part of the area Horses were exercised 
there The beggars were as noisy and importunate as m 
the worst governed cities of the Continent , ' A Lincoln’s 
Inn mumper was a proverb I The whole fraternity knew 
the arms and liveries of every .charitably disposed grandee 
m, the neighbourhood, and, as soon as his lordship’s coach 
and six, appeared, came hopping and crawling m crowds to 
persecute him* These , disorders lasted, m spite of many 
■accidents, and of some, legal proceedings, till, jn the reign of 
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George tlie Second, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Bolls, 
was knocked down and nearly killed m the middle of the 
square Then at length palisades were set np, and a pleas* 
ant garden laid out. * ‘‘"V - 

89 Saint James’s Sqnare was a leceptacle for all the 
nffall and cinders, for nil the dead cats and dead dogs of 
Westminister At one time a cudgel player g t JameB’B 
kept tho ring there At another time an Square, 
impudent squatter settled himself there, and bailt a shed 
for rnhhish nnder the windows of the gilded saloons in 
which the first magnates of the realm, Noifolks, Ormonde, 
Kents, and Pembrokes, gave banquets and balls It was 
not till these nnisaocesJiad lasted through^ a whole getter- ) 
ation, and till much had been writteu about them, that the 
inhabitants applied to Parliament for permission to put np 
rails, and to plant tiees. 

90. When snch was the state of the region inhabited 
by the most Insurious portion of society, we may easily 
believe that the great body of the popu* 
lation suffered what would now be const- Bad drainage 
dered as insupportable grievances The 
pavement was detestable, all foreigners cried shame 
npon it The drainage was so had that in mny weather 
the gutters soon became, torrents. Several fac9fciou8„poets_ 0 
have commemorated the fury with which these black 
nvnlets roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, hearing 
to I’leofc Ditch a vast tribute of animal and vegetable filtb 
from the stalls of batchers and greengrocers. This flood j 
was profusely thrown to right and,left by coaches and cartB • 
To keep as far from tho camtfge road as possible was 


\ 
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therefore * the 1 "wish of < every' pedestrian. The mild and 
timid ’give the ■Wall.' The bold and athletic took it. If two 
, roisterers met, they cocked their hats in eaoh othei's faces, 
and pushed each other ahont till the weaker was shoved 
towards the kennel. If he was a mere bnlly he sneaked off 
( mattering that he should find a lime, If he was pugnacious, 
the encounter probably ended in a duel behind Montague 
House i 


* 91, The houses were not numbered There would 
indeed have beon little advantage in numbering them, 

Orimnentnt * or ^e coachmen, ohairmen porters, 
Hlgnbo-udB and errand boys of London, a very small 

of the shops proportion could read. It was necessary to 

nse marks which the most ignorant could understand. 
The shops were therefore distinguished by painted Bigns, 
. wbioh gave a gay and grotesque aspect to the streets. / The 
Walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay through an 
endless succession of Saiacous’ Heads, Boyal Oaks, Blue 
Bears, and Golden Lambs, which difsppeared when they 
were no longer required for the direction of the common 
people. 


' . 92 When the evening closed m, the difficulty and 

danger of walking about London became serious indeed. 

The streets The garret windows were opened, and 

mfestcd with pails were emptied, with little regard to 
thieves, robbers, r b _ „ 

and mffinns thoBe who were passing below. Falls, 

at night , ] J p Q i Begj tvnd^broken bones were of constant 
occurrence For, till the last year of 1 the reign of Charles 
the Second, most of the streets were left m profound dark- 
ness Thieves and robbets i plied their trade with impu- 
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nity : yet they were hardly so terrible to peaceable citizens 
as another class of ruffians It was a favourite amusement 
of dissolnte young gentlemen to s wag ger by night about the 
town, breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet 
nen, and offering rude caresses to pretty women Several 
dynasties of these tyrants had, since the Restoration, do- 
mineered over the streets. ! The Mnns and Tityre ,Tus had 
given place to the Hectors, and the Hectors had been re- 
cently sncceeded by the Scourers. At a later period arose 
the Kicker, the Hawcubite, and the yet more dieaded name 
of Mohawk * The machinery for keeping the peace t was - 
utterly contemptible, Tliteie was an Act of Common Coun- 
cil which piovided that more than a thousand watchmen 
should he constantly, on the jderfc in the city, from sunset 
to sunrise, and that every inhabitant should take his turn 
of duty But this act was negligently executed. Few of 
those who weie summoned left then homes , and those few 
generally found it more agreeable to tipplp in alehonses 
than to pace the streets . 


* It may bo suspected that tome of the Tityre Top, like good Cava- 
liers broke Milton’s windows shortly after the Restoration, T am confi- 
dent that he was thinking of those pests of London when he dedicated 
the noble lines,-— 

“ And in luxations cites, when the nolee * 

Of not ascends ibove the loftiest towers, 

And Injury and outrage, and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander fortn the sons 
-Of Belial, flown with insolence” 
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93 It ought to lie noticed that, in the last year of the 
reign of Charles the Second, began a great change 'which 
The lighting o£ has perhaps added as much to the liappi- 

London ness of the bod} of the people as resolutions 

of much greater fame An ingenious projectoi, named 
"Edward Hemmg, obtained letters-patent conveying to lum, 
for a term of years, the exclusive right of lighting up 
London He undeitook, for a moderate consideration, to 
place a light before every tenth dooi, on moonless nights, 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six 1 to twelve of 
( the clock. Those' who non see the capital all the yeai 
round, 1 from dusk to dawn, blazing with a splendour com- 
pared with which the illuminations of La Hogne and 
‘Blenheim would have looked pale, may perhaps smile to 
think of Heming’s lanterns, which glimmered feebly before 
one house in ten duung a' small pan of one night in three 
But Buch was not the feeling of his contemporaries. Hie 
scheme was enthusiastically applauded, and fnnouBly at- 
tacked, The friends of improvement extolled him as the 
greatest of all the benefactois of his city What, ‘fliey 
asked, were the boasted inventions of Archimedes, when 
compared with the achievement of the man who had turned 
the nocturnal shades into noon day P In spite of these 
eloquent eulogies the cause of darkness was not left un- 
defended There were fools in that age who opposed the 
introduction of what was called the new light as strenuous- 
ly as fools rn our age have opposed the introduction of vac- 
cination and railioads, as stienuouBly as the fools of an 
\age anterior to the dawn of history doubtless opposed the 
^introduction of the plough and of alphabetical writing;, 
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Many years after the date of Hemmg's patent there were 
extensive districts m which no lamp was seen. 

94 We may easily imagine ,what, in snch times, mast 
have been tlie Btate of the quarter of London which were 
peopled by the ontoasts of society Among whltefrmrs a 
those quarters one had attained a scandal* den o£ bad 

cus- preeminence On ^ the efinfines ” of the characters, 

City and the Temple had been founded, m the thirteenth 
century, a House of Carmelite Friars, distinguished by 
their white hoods. The precinct of this house had, before 
the Reformation, been a sanctuary for criminals, and still 
retained the privilege of protecting debtors from* arrest, 
Insolvente consequently were to be found in every dwelling^ 
from cellar to garret. Of these N a large proportion were 
knaves and libertines, and were followed to their asylum 
by women more abandoned than themselves. The civil 
power was unable to keep order in a district swarming with 
such inhabitants , and thusr Whitefnars became the favour* 
iteiesortof all who wished to be emancipate^ from the 
restiamts of the law. Though the immunities legally, 
belonging to the place extended only to cases of debt,' 
cheats, false witnesses, forgers, and highwaymen found 
refuge there. For amidst a rabble so desperate no peace 
officer’s life was in safety At the cry of “ Rescue ” bullies 
with swords and cudgels, and termagant hags with spits 
and broomsticks, poured forth by hundreds , and the in- 
truder was fortunate if he escaped hark into Fleet Street, 
bnstledj.stripped, gnd pumped upon. Even the warrant of 
the Chief justice 'of England could not be executed without 
the help of a compaby of musketeers Such relics of the 
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The 'growth oE 
the tniniBtei’a 
influence nnd 
the correspond 
mg decline 
of the Knig’a 
, power. 


barbarism of the darkest ageB -were to be found within a, 
short walk of the chambers where Somers was studying 
history and law, of the chapel where Tillotson was preach- 
ing, of the coffee-house where* Dryden was paBBing judg- 
ment on peoms and plays, and of 'the hall where the Boyal 

i n 

Society was examining the astronomical system of Isaac 
Newton 

i * 

95 Each pf the two cities which made op the capital 

of England had its own centre of attraction In the metro* 
‘l ' *' r polis of commerce the point jjf^coixeergence 

was the Exchange, in the metropolis of 
fashion the Palace, But the Palace did 
not retain its influence so long as the Ex*, 
change The Revolution completely alter- 
ed the relations between the couit and 
the higher classes of society. It was by degrees discovered 
that the'Kmg, in his individual capacity, had very little 
to give, that coronets and garters, bishoprics and em- 
, basBies, Iprdsliips of the Treasury and telleiships of the 
Exchequer, nay, oven charges in the , loyal stud and 
bedchamber, were really bestowed, not by him, but by 
his advisers, ( Every ambitious and covetouB man per- 
ceived that he would consult his own interest far 
better by acquiring the dominion of a Cornish borough, 
and by rendering good service to the ministry dunng 
r - r a critical, session, than by becoming the companion, or 
even (he mipioru of his prince < It wuh therefore m the 
antechambers, not of George the Eirst and of George 
the Second, buji of Walpole and of Pelham, that the 
daily crowd of courtiers was to be found. It is also to. 
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be remarked that the same revolution which made it 
impossible that our Kings should use the patronage of the 
state, merely for the purpose of gratifying their personal 
predilections, gave us several Kings, unfitted by their 
education and habits to be gracious and affable hosfe. 
They had been born and bred on the Continent. They 
never felt themselveB at home in onr island If they 
spoke onr language, they spoke it inelegantly and with 
effort Our national character they never fnlly under- 
stood. Our national manners they Hardly attempted 
to acquire The most important part of their dnty they 
perfoimed better than any rnler who had preceded them 
for they governed strictly accoidmg to law but they 
could not be the first gentlemen of the realm, the heads 
of the polite society. If ever they unbent, it waSjin very „ 
small circle wheie hardly an English facV was to he seen 1 ; 
and they weie never so happy as when they could escape 
for a summer to their native land. They had indeed their 
days of reception for onr nobility and gentry , but the re- 
ception was mete matter of form,' and became at last as' 
solemn a ceremony as a funeral ✓ 

96 Not snch was the couit of Charles the Second, 
■Whitehall, when he dwelt there, was the focns of political 
intrigue and of fashionable gaiety Half xiie Court o£ 
the jobbing and half the flutin g of the ^ paries n 
metropolis went on under his loof. Who 1- ever could 1 make 
himself agreeable to the punee, or could seoure the good, 
offices of the mistress, might hope to nse m the world 
without rendering any service to the government, without 
being even known by sight to any minister of state. This 
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courtier got n frigate, ami that a company , ft third the 
pardon of a xirh offender , n fourth, a lea^G of crown land 
Queasy torms. If the King iwtifiid Im pleasure that n 
briefless iary or should ho made a judge, or that n liber- 
tiro baronet should he made n poet , the grnec&t counsellors, 
after a lit (1* nmrtmning, submitted. Interest, therefore, 
drew a cow-tani press of unitors to the gates of the paln^o , 
and thoso gates ale ays stood v,ide. The King kept open 
house ovety dny, and all day long, for tho good noeiely of 
T/ondon, tho extreme Whigs only excepted. Hardly any, 
gentleman had nny difficulty in making bis vny to tilt 
royal presence. > Tho }e\co was exactly what tho word 
imnnrts. Soma men of quality cahio every morning to 
stand round then mnstvi, to chat with him while bio wig 
was comb* d and Ins cravat tied, and to nrrompany him ift 
bis early walk through tho fork AH per-ous vho had 

been propoily .rtroduced might, without nny apemal invi- 
tation, go tosce him dine, anp, dance, and play atbaraid, 

and might have the plea^uio of hearing him tell etom e 
which indeed ho told remarkably well, nboul ins flight from 
Worcesfci, aud about the miscij winch he had cudaicd 
when he v as a state pusoncr in tho hands of the canting 
modelling ptoacheis of Scotland IJyst inner** whom Hi« 

• Majesty recognised often camo in for n courteous wotd 
This prosed a far move Successful kingcraft than any that 
his fttthct oi giandfathci h.ul practiced It was not easy 
for tho most austere xcpnblicnn of the school of Marvel to 
resist tho fascination of so mruh good humour and affabi- 
lity and many a vet cron Cavalier, m whose heart the re 
moxnbrance of nm equiled sacrifices and sorwees had been 
festering during twenty yeats, was compensated m one 
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moment for wonnds and sequestrations, by lus sovereign’s 
kind nod, and “ God bless you, my old friend * ” 

97 Whitehall naturally became tbo chief staple of 

-< « • ; j 

new*i. Whenever there was a rumour that nnj thing im- 
portant hnd happened or was about to The tuynl court 
r 1 r vrn« tlipn the 

happen, people hastened thither to obtain centre of new* 

intelligence from the fountam-head The gallerios present- 
ed the appearance of a modem club' room nt anxious time. 
They wetc full of people inquiring whether tho Dutch mail 
was m, what tidings the repress from Fiance hnd brought 
whether John Sobiesfcy lmd beaten tho Turks, whether 
the Doge of Genoa was really at Pans These were} 
matters about which it wan safe to talk aloud. But* there 
were subjects concerning which information was asked -and 
given in whispers Hnd Halifax got the bottecof Rochester? 
Was there to bo a Parlmmeut ? Was the Duke oE Xork 
really going to Scotland ? Hnd Monmonth really boon sum- 
moned from the Hague? Mon tried to read the countenance 
of every roimster ns ho wont through the tbtong to and 
from tho royal closet All *»orts of auguries. woro drawn 
from the tone in which His Majesty spoke to the Lord Pre- 
hident, or from tho laugh with which His Majesty honoured 
a jest of the Lord Privy Seal, and in a fow hours the 
hopes and fears inspired by such slight indications hnd 
spread to all tha coffee-uousos from St James's to tho 
Tower 

98. Tho coffee-house must not be dismissed with a 
, cuisory mention. It might indeed at tho The Toffee 
time havo been not improperly called a most bouses 
important political institution. No Parliament had sat for 
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years. The municipal council of the City had ceased to 
speak the sense of the citizens. Public meetings, harangues, 
resolutions, -and the rest of the modern machinery of agita^_ 
tion had not yet come into fashion 'Nothing resembling the 
modern newspaper existed In snch circumstances the 
coffee-houses were the chief organs through which the' public 
opinion of the metropolis vented itself , 

. J r\ '* *-* ' 

99. The -first of these establishments had been set 

BiRtory np, m the time of the Commonwealth, by a 

importance o£ 

* there coffee 

bosses 

beverage The convenience of bemg able to mate appoint^ 
merits- in any part of the town, and of bemg able to pass 
evenings socially at a very small charge, was so great that 
the fashion spread fast Every man of the upper or middle 
class went daily to his coffee-house to learn the news and to 
discuss it Every coffee-house bad one or more orators to 
whose eloquence the * crowd listened with admiration, and 
who soon became, what-the journalists of our own time have 
been, called, a fourth Estate of- the realm The court had 
long seen with uneasiness the growth of this new powei m 
the state An attempt had been made, during Danby’s ad- 
ministration, to close > the coffee-houses 'But men of all 
parties missed „jbheir visual. place„of. resort so much that 

t- * * t a / ^ / f j* 

there was an universal outcry The igovernment did not 
venture, m opposition to a feeling so strong and general, 
to enforce a regulation of which the legality might well be 
questioned, Since that time ten years had, elapsed, and 
during those years the number and influence of the coffee--, 
houses had been constantly increasing Foreigners remark- 
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ed that tho coffee liouso was that which especially distin- 
guished London from all other cities , that the coffee-house 
was the Londoner’s homo, sand that those who wishod to 
find a gentleman commonly ashed, not whether ho lived in 
Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, hat whether ho frequonted 
tho Grecian or tho Rainbow Nobody was excluded from 
these places who laid down his penny at the bar. Yot ovory 
rant and profession, and ovOTy sliado of religions and politi- 
cal opinion, had its owu head-qnartors. Theie were houses 
neat St James’s Park whore fops, congiegated, their heads 
and shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not less 
ample than those which arc now worn by tbo Chancellor 
and by tho Speaker of the Honso of Commons Tho wig 
came from Pans , and so did tho rest of the fino gentleman's 
ornaments, lilt, ombroidored coat, his fringed gloves, and 
the tassel which upheld his pantaloons Tho convotsation 
was tn that dialect which, long after it had coasod to bo 
spoken m fashionable oucles, continued, in the month of 
Lord Foppingtoo, to excite tho raittli of thcatios * Tho atmos- 
phere was like that of a perfumer's shop Tobacco in any 
other form than that of richly scouted snuff was hold m 
abomination. If any clown, ignorant of tbo nsagos of tho 
honso, called for a pipe, tho sneers of tho whole assembly 
and the short answers of the waiters soon convinced him 

a 

that lie had hotter go somowheio else. Nor, indeed, would 
he have had far to go. For, m general, 1 * tho coffoo moms 

* The cblet peculn-ity of lids dialed was that in a largo class ot 
words, tbo 0 w is pronounced like A Tbits stork was pronounced stark 
Lord Sunderland was a great master ot this court tunc, as Hager North 
calls It , and Titus Oates affected it tn the hope ot passing tor a fine 
gentleman 1 
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re eked -with tobacco like a .guardroom , and strangers some* 
times expressed then surplice that so many people should 
leave their own fhesides to sit in the midst of eternal log 

1 A i W 

and stench Nowhere was the smopng more constant than 
at WiU’S That celebiated house, situated between Covent 

i -v r 

Garden and Bow Street, was sacied to polite letters There 
the talk was about poetical justice and „the unities of place 
and time There was a faction foi Perrault and the 
moderns, a faction for Boilean and the ancients One group 
debated whether Paradise Lost ought not to have been m 
rhynle, To another an envious poetaster demonstrated that 
_Ven;ee Preserved ought to have been hooted from the stage 
Under no roof was a greater variety of figures to be seen, 
Bails m stars dfad garters, clergymen in' cassocks and bands, 
r peit Templars, sheepish-lads from the Universities, transla- 
tors and index-makers in ragged coats of frieze. The great 
press was to get 'near the chair where John Dryden sate In 
wintei that chair was always m the warmest nook by tbe 
fire m summer it stood m the balcony l'o bow to him, 
and to hear his opinion of Racine’s last tragedy or of Bossu’s 
treatise on epic poetry, was thought a pi mlege A pmcb 

frotA hiB snuff box was an honour sufficient to turn the head 

, * r ’ 1 

of a young enthusiast There were coffee-houses where the 
first xdedical men might be consulted Doctor John Radcliffe 
who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice in London 
catao ‘daily, at the hour when the Exchange' was full, from 
k* 8 ,honse m Bow* Street, then a fashionable part of the 
capital, to Garraway’s, and was to be found, surrounded by 
surgeons and apothecaries, at a particular Stable, 1 There 
weie Puritan coffee-houses where no oath was heard, and 
whore lankliaired men discussed eleotion and reprobation 
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The coffee 
houses wire 
a great force • 
in shaping 
the charac- 
ter of 
Londoners 


through their noses, Jew coffee houses where dark-eyed 
•money changers from Venice and from Amsteidam greeted' 
each other , and Popish ^coffee-houses t Where, as' good Pro-’ 
testants believed, Jesuits planned, over their cups, another 
great fue, and-'cast silver bullets to shoot the King 

‘ii ' - 1 t ' 1 

100 These, gregar iou s, habits ,bad no small share in 
forming the chaiacter of the Londoner of that age. He 
was, indeed, a different being from the rus- 
tic Englishman There was not then the 
intercourse , which now exists between the, 
two classes. Only i very great mon weie 
m the habit of dividing the year between 
town and country Few esquires, came to 
the capital thrice in tffceir lives Noi was it yet the prac-, 
tice of all citizens in easy circumstances to bieathe the, 
fresh air of the fields and woods during some weejcs of 
every summer * A cockney, in a rural village, was stared 
at as much as if he had intruded into a Kraal , of Hotten- 
tots. On the otliei hand, when the lord "of^Lmcolnshire 
or Shropshire manor appeared in Fleet Street, he was as 
easily distinguished from the resident population as a Turk 
or a Lascar His dress, his gait, his accent, the manner ln^ 
whidh he stared at the shops, stumbled 1 into the gutters, 
rah against the porters, and stood under the wa ters pouts, 
marked him out as an 'excellent subject for the operation! 
of swindlers and banterers Bullies 1 jostled , him into the 
kennel Hackney ^coachmen splashed him 1 from ( head to 
foot Thieves explored with perfect security the huge 
jtackets of his horseman's coat, while he stood' entranced 
by the splendour - of the 1 ‘LoT'd Mayoi’s show, iioneydrdp. 
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pera, sore from the cart’s tad, introduced themselves to 
him, and appeared to him the t most honest friendly gentle- 
men, that he had ever seen, Earn ted , women, the refuse^ ,, 
Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, passed themselves on ■ 
him for countesses and maids of honour. If ho asked his 
way to Saint James’s, his informants sent him to Mile End 
If he went into a shop,\ he ’ was instantly discerned to ho a 
fit purchaser of everything that nobody else would buy, of 
secondhand embroidery, . coppei rings, and watcheB that 
would not go If he 1 rambled into any fashionable coffee 
bouse, be become a mark for the insolent dpriBon ‘of fops 


t I 


and the grave waggery of ^Templars - Enraged/ and morti- 
fied, he soon returned to his mansion, and there, in the 
homage of hia tenants, and the conversation of his boon 1 
companions, found consolation for the vexations and' humi- 
liations which he had undergone. TherB he once more felt 
himself a great man , and he saw nothing above him except 
when 'at the assizes he took his ‘seat on the bench 'near the 
Judge, or when at the “muster of the mihtia 'he saluted the 
Lord Lieutenant ‘ * 

t 

I / 1 f 

J01 The ohief cause which made, the fusion, of the, 

i i * 1 > 

different elements of society so imperfect was the extreme 
Means of com difficulty which our ancestors ; found m pass- N 
tmmicntion. mg from place to place Of all inventions, * 
the alphabet and the printing press alone excepted, those 
inventions which abridge distance have done most for the 
civilisation of our species Every improvement of the 
means of locomotion benefits mankind morally andantellec- 

I ii* 

tually as well as materially, and not f only -facilitates the 
interchange, of the, various productions of j nature, and art, 
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but tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, 
and to bind together all* the branches o£ the great human 
family. In '(lie seventeenth century the inhabitants of 
London were, for almost) every practical pm pose, farther 
from Reading than they now are from Edinburgh, and 
farther from Edinburgh than they now are from Vienna. 

102, The subjects of Charles the Second were not, it is 
true, qmte unacquainted with that principle which has, in 
our own time, produced an unprecedented Difficulty of 
revolution in human affairs, which has >* travelling 
enabled, navieB to advanco in the face of wind and tide, and 
battalions, attended by all tboir baggage and artillery, to 
traverse kingdoms at a pace fcqual to that of tho fleetest 
race hoi so Tho Marquess of Worcester had recently ob- 
served tho expansive power of moisture rarefied by beat- 
After many experiments ho bad succeeded in constructing 
a rude steam engine, which ho called a fire water, work, and 
which he pronounced, to be an admirable and most forcible 
instrument of piopulsion. But tho Marquess was suspect- 
ed to bo a madman, ,and known to bo a Papist His in- 
ventions, therefore, found no favourable reception. His- 
fire water work might, perhaps, famish matter for conver- . 
sation at a meeting of the Royal Society, but was not ap- 
plied to any practical purposo There were no railways 
except a few made of timber, from the mouthB of . the 
Northumbrian 'coal pits to the banks of the Tyne "There 
t was veiy little internal communication by water A few 
attempts bad been made to deepen and embank the. natural 
streams, but with slender success. Hardly a single navig-" 
able canal, had been even projected. The English of that 
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many haiids, brought after him entire,’ In general, Carriages 

were taken to pieces at Conway and borne, 1 on the shoulders 

of stout f1 ^el8h peasants, "to the ' Menax’’ Straits InBome 

parts of Kent and SusSex' notahbut the strongest,' horses 

could, in winter, get through the bog, in which it every 'step, 

they sank deep , 1 The markets’ were often inaccessible during 

several months. It is said that the fruits of the eaith were 

sometimes suffeied to' rot m one place, ' while' m another 

place, distant only a'few miles, the supply fell far short of 

the dethand. The wheeled carriages were, m this district, 

generally pulled by oxen ' When Prince George of t Denmark 

visited the stately mansion of Petworfch m wet weather, he 

was dix hoard in going nine miled , and it was necessary that 

a body of 'sturdy hinds should be on each side of his coach, 

m ‘order to prop it. ' Of the carnages which conveyed his 

return's several were upset and u^ured A. letter from one of 

bis gentlemen m waiting has been preserved, m which the 

unfortunate courtier complains that, during fourteen hours,, 

life nevei? once alighted, ekoept when , his coach was over- r 

turned or stuck fast m the mud 

> > 1 ' ' ‘ 

♦- 104 One chief cause' of the" badness of the roads seems 
Tbs first law far to have been tbe defective state of the law. 

tolls ^ for 7 the re &?ery parish 1 Was hound to repair the high- 

palt of high ways ' -ways which passed through it The pea- 
eautiy were forced to give their gratuitous labour six days" 
m the year. If this was not sufficient, hired ' labour was 
employed, and tbe expense was met by a parochial rate 
That a route contacting two great towns, which have a large 
and thriving trade with each 1 other, should be maintained 
at the cost of the rural population scattered between them 
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is obviously nnjnst : and this injustice was pecnlmrly glar- 
ing m the case of tho great North road, ■which traversed 
very poor aod thinly inhabited districts, and joined very 
nch and populous district*' Indeed it was not m tho power 
of the parishes of Huntingdonshire to mond a highway worn 
by tho constant traffic between tho West Riding of Yorkshue 
and London Soon after the Restoration this grievance 
attracted tho notice of Parliament , and an aot, the first of 
oar many turnpike act**, was passed, imposing a small toll 
on travellers nrd goods, for the purpose of keeping some 
ports of this important line of communication m good repair. 
This innovation, holder, evcited many murmurs and the 
other great aven ins to tho capital were long left under tho 
old system. A change was at length effected, but rot with- 
out much difficalty. For unjust and absurd taxation to 
which men are accustomed is often borne fm more willingly 
than tho most reasonable impost which is now, , It was not 
till many toll bars had been violently pulled down, till the 
tinops had in many distnefs been forced to act against the 
people, and till much blood had been shed, that n good 
system was introduced, By slow degrees reason triumphed 
over prejudice , and our island is now crossed m every 
direction by near thirty thousand miles of turnpike 
load 

105 On tho best highways heavy articles were, in the 
time of Charles the Second, generally eon- Cbsrge* 
vcyett from place to place by stage waggons sooU trVFc 
In tho straw of these a chicles nestled a crowd of passengers, 
who could not afford to travel by coach or on horseback, and 
who were prevented by infirmity, or by tho weight of then 
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ltiggage, from going on foot.' The expense of transmitting- 
heavy goods 'in' this wdy was enormous' From London to 
Birmingham the chaise' was seven pounds a ton from 
Londdn to 'Exeter twelve pounds a ton This was about' 
fifteen pence a' ton foi ever jr mile, mote by a third than was 
afterwards charged on*'turnpike roa'ds, and fifteen timeB 
•What is now demanded by ’railway companies The cost of 
conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax on many useful 
articles, Coal m particular, was 'never seen except m the 
districts where it was produced, or in the districts ( to which 
it could he earned by Sea, and was indeed always "known m 
the south of England 'by 'the name of sea coal 


t* * 1 * 

106 On by roads, and generally throughout the conntry 
north of York and west of Exeter, goods 
> were earned by long trains of packborses. 

These strong and patient beasts, the Jnoed of which is now 
extinct, were attended hy a class of men who seem to have 
borne mnch resemblance to the Spanish muleteers A 
traveller of humble condition often found it convenient f;o 
pei form a journey mounted on a packsaddle between two 
baskets, under the care of these hardy guides The expense 
of this mode of conveyance was small. But' the caravan 

[V i ^ i i i 

moved at a foot’s pace , and in winter the cold was often in- 
supportable 


t 


107 The rich commonly travelled m their own carnages 
The stately with at least four hoises. Ootton, the face- 

ot'ihose'tiines tl0 ^ 8 poet, attempted to go from London to 
more a necessity the Peak with a btngle pair, but found at 
than a luxury g Mn fc Albans that the journey would be in- 

supportably 'tedious, and alteied his plan A coach and six 
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is in oar time never Seen, except as part of some pageant. 
The frequent mention therefore of each ' equipages m old 
books is hkoly to mislead ns/ We attribute to magnificence 
what was really the effect of a very disagreeable necessity r > 
People, m the time of Charles the Second, travelled with 
six hoises, because with a smaller number there was great* 
danger of sticking fast in the! mire .Nor were even ait 
horses always sufficient Vanbrugh, m the succeeding gene* 
ration, described with great humour the way m which a 
country gentleman, newly chosen a member of Parliament, 
went np to London. On that occasion all the exertions of 
six beasts, two of whibli had been taken from the plough, 
could not save the family coach from being imbedded in a 
quagmire, 

108 Publu carnages had recently been much improv- 
ed During the years which immediately followed thu 
Restoration, a diligence lan between London Stage 
and Oxfoid in two days The passengers coaches 
slept at Beaconsfield, At length, in the spring of 1669 
a great and daring innovation was attempted It was 
announced that a vohicle, described as the Plying Conch, 

, would perform the whole journey between sunrise and 
sunset- This spirited undertaking was solemnly considered 
and sanctioned by the Hoads of the University, and 
appears to have excited the same sort oi interest which is 
excited in onr own time by the opening of a new railway 
The Vice chancellor, by a notice affixed m all public places, 
prescribed the hour and place of departure The success 
of the expei iment was complete. At six m the morning 
the carnage began to move from before' the ancient front 
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of All Souls’ College and at seven in the evening the 
adventurous gentlemen -who had run 'the first risk were 
safely deposited at their inn in London, The emulation 
of the sister University was moved , and soon a diligence was 
set up which in one day earned passengers from Cambridge 
' to the capital At the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, flying carnages ran thnee a week from London to 
the chief towns But no stage coach, indeed no stage 
waggon, appeals to have proceeded further north than 
York, or further west than Exeter The ordinary day’s 
journey of a flying coach was about fifty mileB m the snmmer , 
but m winter, when the ways were bad and the nights long, 
little more than thirty. The Chester coach, the York coach,’ 
and the Exetei coach generally reached London in four days 
during the fine season, hut at Chustmas not till the sixth day 
The passengers, six m nnmbei , wete all seated in the carnage 
For accidents weie so freqnenl that it wonld have been 
most perilous to mount the roof The oidinary fare was 
abont two pence halfpenny a mile in summer, and somewhat 
mote in winter 4 

109 This mode of travelling which by Englishmen of 
the present day wo(iId be regarded as insufferably slow, 

seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and 

The opposition indeed alarmingly rapid In a work pub- 
ihey met with , , , . , , , _ r 

in eirly days Ashed a few months before the death of 

Charles the Second, the flying coaches aie 
extolled as far superior to any similar vehicles ever known 
in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special com- 
mendation, and is triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish 
pace of the continental posts But with boasts like these 
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■was mingled the sound of complaint and invective. The 1 
interests of large classes had been unfavourably affected by 
the establishment of the new diligences , and, as usual, 'many 
persons were, fiom mere stupidity and bestmacy, disposed to 
clamour against the innovation, simply because it was an 
innovation It was vehemently argued that this mode of 
conveyance would be fatal to the breed of horses and to the 
noble art of horsemanship ,, that the Thames, which had long 
been an important nuisery seamen, would cease to be the' 
chief thoroughfare from London up to Windsor and down to 
Gravesend, that saddlers and spumers would be ruined 
by hundreds, that numerous inns, at which mounted travel- 
lers had been m the habit of stopping, would be deserted, 
and would no longer pay any lent , that the new carriages 
were too hot in summer and too cold in winter , that the 
passengers were grievously annoyed by> invalids and crying 
children , that the coach sometimes reached the inn so late 
that it was impossible to get supper, and sometimes started 
so early that it was impossible to get breakfast On these 
giounds it was gravely recommended that no public carriage 
should be peimitted to have more than four horses, to start 
oftener than once a week, or to go more than thirty miles a’ 
day It was hoped that, if this regulation were adopted, all 
except the sick and the lame would return to the old mode 
of travelling Petitions embodying such opinions as these 
were presented to the king m council from several companies 
of the city of London, from several provincial towns, and 
from the justices of several counties ( We smile at these 
things It is not impossible that our descendants, when they 
read the history of the opposition offered by cupidity and 
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prejudice to the ^improvements of thejUineteenth century, 
may sn^ile m their turn , f ti , , 

110 In spite of the attractions of the flying coaches, it 
Travelling on was still usual 'for men who enjoyed health 
Horseback and vigour, and who were not encumbered 
by much baggage, ito perform long journeys on horseback 
If the traveller wished to move expeditiously he rode post, 
Fresh saddle horses and guides were to be procured at con- 
venient distances ,along all tbo great lines of road • The 
charge was threepence a mile for each horse and fourpence 
ajutage for the guide, It this manner, when the ways were 
good, it was possible to travel, for a considerable time, as 
rapidly as by any conveyance known m England, till vehicles 
were propelled by steam 1 There were as yet no post chaises, 
nor could those who rode in their own coaches ordinarily 
procure a change of hoises The King, however, and the 
great officers of Btate were able to command/ relays Thus 
Charles commonly went in one day from Whitehall to New- 
market, a distance of about fifty-five miles through a level 
country , and this was thought by hts subjects a proof of 
great activity Evelyn, performed the same journey in com- 
pany with the Lord TrenBuiei Clifford The coach was drawn 
by six horses which were changed at Bishop Stottford and 
again at Chesterford,, The travellers reaohed Nowmatket at 
night. Such a mode of conveyance seems to have been consi- 
dered as a rare luxury confined, to princes and ministers 


< 111. Whatever might be the way m which a journey 
High way w&s performed, the travellers, unless they 
naeD , were numerous and well aimed, ran consi- 
derable risk of being stopped and plundered The mounted' 
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highwayman, a marauder known to our generation only from 
boohs, was to be found on every mam road The waste 
traots which lay on the great routes near London were 
especially haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow 
Heath, on the g&aat Western Road, and Finchley Common, 
on the great Nf 5 ^yern Road, were peihaps the moBt celebrat- 
ed of these spots^ The Cambridge scholars trembled when* 
they approached Tipping Forest, even m broad daylight 
^Seamen who had just been paid off at Chatham were often 
compelled to deliver their purses on Gadshill, celebrated near 
a hundred years earlier by the greatest of poets aB the scene of 1 
the depredations of Poms and Falstaff The public authorities ' 

seem to have been often at a loss how to deal with the l 

\ 

plunderers. At one time it was announced m the Gazette i 
that several persons, who were strongly suspected ‘of being 
highwaymen, but against whom there was not sufficient evid- 
ence, would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses their 
vhorBes would also be shown aud all gentlemen who had 
been lobbed were invited to inspect this singular exhibition 
On another occasion a pardon was publicly offered to a rob- 
ber if he \yonl& give up some rough diamonds, of immense 
value, which he hod takeh when he stopped the Harwich 
mail, A short time after appeared another proclamation, 
warning the innkeepers that the eye of the government was 
upon them Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, 
enabled banditti to mfest the roads with impunity. ( That 
these suspicions were not without foundation, is proved by 
the dying speeches of some penitent robbers of that age, who 
appear to have received from the innkeepers services much 
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resembling those which Farquhar’s Boniface ^ rendered to 
Gibbet * ' ■ • < t ti 

1 12 It was necessary to the saccesa and even to the safety 
of the highwayman that he should be a bold 
and skilful rider, and that hjffjpmnners and ap- 
peal ance should he such asWited the master 
of a fine horse He therefore held an ansfcoc- 
ratical position m the community of thieves, appeared at 
fashionable coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted with 
men of quality on the race ground t Sometimes, indeed, he was 
a man of good family and education f A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names of 
freebooteis of this class ' The vnlgar eagerly drank xn tales 
of their ferocity and audacity, of their occasional acts of 
generosity and good nature, of their amours, of their miracu- 
lous escapes, of their desperate struggles, and of their manly 
beaung at the bar and in the cart Thus it was related of 
William Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that he 
levied a quarterly tribute on all the northern di overs, and, in 
return, not only spared them himself, but protected them 
against all other thieves , that he demanded purses m the 
most courteous manner , that , he gave largely to the poor 
what he had taken from the rich , that Ins life was once 
spared by the royal clemency, but, that he again tempted bis 

* See the London Gazette, May H, 1677, August 4, 1687, Dec 6, 
1687 The last confession > of Angustin King who was the sou of an 
eminent divine, ind had been educated at Camb-idge, but was hanged 
at Colchester xa March 1688 is highly curious 

t OhmmM— P ray sir, bin’t I seen your face aft Will’s coffeehouse 
Gibbet — Yes, sir, and nt White's too— Beaux’ Stratagem 


Bomantic tales 
about highway 
men current 
then and even 
now 
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fate, and at length died, 1 'm 1685, on the gallows of York J 
It was related how Glaude Duval, the French page *of the 
Duke of Richmond, took to the road, became captain of a 
formidable gang, and had the hononr to be named first m a 
royal proclamation against notorious offenders , how at the 
head of his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, m which there 
was a booty of' four hundred ’ pounds , how he took only one 

X 'V \ \ 

hundred, and suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest ( 
by dancing, a coianto with him on the heath , how hia 

* r f r 

vivacious gallantry stole away the hearts of all women , 
how his dexterity at sword and pistol made him a terror 
to all men , how, at length, in the year 1670, he was seized 
when overcome by wine , how dames of high rank visited 
him m prison, and with tears interceded for his life, 
how the King would have granted a pardon, but for the 
iuterfeience of Judge , Horton, the terror of highwaymen, 
who threatened to resign his office unless the law were 
earned into full effeot , and how, after the execution, the 
corpse lay in state with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax 
lights, black hangings and mutes, till the same ctuel Judge, 
who had intercepted the mercy of the crown, sent officers 
to disturb the obsequies In these anecdotes there is 
doubtless a large mixture of fable , but they are not on that 

X Gent’s History of York Another marauder of the same description, 
named Biss, was hanged at Salisbury in 1695, In a ballad which is in 
the Pepysmn Library, he is represented ns defending himself thaB before 

i 

the Judge 

"What say you now, my honoured Lord, 

' What bara was there in this 7 
Rich, Wealthy misers were abhorred 
By brave, freehearted Biss ” > 
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account unworthy of being recorded j for it is both an au- 
thentic and an important fact that such tales, whether false 
or true, were heard by our ancestors with eagerness and 
faith > 

•> f f 

113 All ( the f various dangers by which the traveller 
was beset were greatly increased by darkness, He 
Xho public was therefore commonly desirous of having 
t ,nn9 , the shelter of a loof during the night , and 

such shelter it was not difficult to obtain ,Fiom a very 
early period the inns of England had been renowned, Our 
first 'great poet had described the excellent accommodation 
which they afforded to the pilgrims of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Nine and twenty peisons, with their horses, found 
room in the wide chambers and stables of the Tabard in 
Southwork The food was of the best, and the wines such . 
aB drew the company on to drink largely Two hundred 
yeais later, under the reign of Elizabeth, William Harrison 
gave a lively description of the plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries The CJouttnont of Europe, lie said, could 
show nothing like them There were some w which two 01 
three hundred people, with their horses, could without 
difficulty be lodged and fed The bedding,’ the tapestry, 
above all, the abundance of clean and fine linen was matter 
of wonder. Valuable plate was often set on the tables 
^ay, there were signs which had cost thirty or forty pounds 
In the seventeenth century England abounded with excellent 
inns of every rank The traveller sometimes, m a s ma ll 
viUago, lighted on a public house such as Walton has describ- 
ed, where the brick floor was swept dean, where the walte 
■were stuck round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of 
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lavender, and where a blazing fire, a cup o£ good ale, and 
a dish of trouts freBh from the neighbouring brook, were to 
be procured at small charge. At the larger houses of enter- 
tainment were to be found beds hung with silk, ohoice cook- 
ery, and claret equal to the best which was drunk m London. 
The innkeepers too, it wns 1 said, were not like other inn- 
keepers, (5n the Continent the landlord was the tyrant of 
those who fcrossed the threshold. In England he was a 
servant Never was an Englishman more at home t ha n 
when he took his ease m [his inn Even men of fortune, 
who might m their own mansions have enjoyed every luxury, 
were often in the habit of passing their evenings m the 
parlour of some neighbouring house of public entertainment. 
They seem to have thought that comfort and freedom could 
in no other place he enjoyed m equal perfection This feel- 
ing continued during many generations to be a national 
.peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished 
matter to our novelists and dramatists Johnson declared 
that a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity, and 
Shenstone gently complained that no private roof, however 
fnendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome as that 
which was to he found at an ran 

114 Many Conveniences, which wei e unknown at Hamp- 
ton Court and Whitehall m the seventeenth Causes of the 
century, are to be found in our modern deca y°tp ab } K 
hotels Tet on the 'whole it is certain that the improvement 
'of onr houses of public entertainment has by no means kept 
pace with the improvement of our roads and of our convey- 
ances Nor is’ this strange , for it is evident that, all other 
'circumstances being supposed equal, the inns will be best 
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where the means of locomotion are worst, The quicker the 
rate of travelling, the less important is it that there should 
he numerous agreeable resting places for the traveller 
A hundred and sixty years ago a person who came up to the 
capital from a remote county generally required * twelve or 
fifteen meals, and lodging for five 01 six Rights by the way 
If he were a great man, he expected the meals and lodging 
to be comfortable, and even luxurious. At present we fly 
from York or Exeter to London by the light of a Bingle 
winter’s day At present, therefore, a traveller seldom in 
terrupts his journey merely for the satce of rest and refresh- 
ment The consequence is that hundreds of excellent inns 
have fallen into utter decay. In a short time no good houses 
of that description will be found, except at places where 
strangers are likely to be detained by business or pleasure 
115 The mode m which correspondence was carried on 

between distant places may excite the scorn 
The tost Office e , , , , , , ’ 

of the present generation , yet it was such 

as might have ' moved the admiration and envy of , the 

polished nations of antiquity, or of the ‘ contemporaries of 

Raleigh and Cecil A rude and, imperfect establishment 

of post for the conveyance of letteis had been set up by 

Ohailes the First, and had been swept away by the civil 

war. Under the 'Commonwealth the design was resumed. 

At the Restoration the proceeds of the Post Office, 'after 

all expenses had been paid, were settled ‘on the Duke of 

York On most lines of road the mails went out and came 

in only on the alternate days. In Cornwall, in the lens of 
Lincolnshire, and among the hills and lakes of Cumberland, 

letters -were >received only oncB a week jjDumng a^royal 
progress a daily post was despatched from the capital, to 
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the place "where the court sojonmecL There was also daily 
communication between London 'and the Downs , and the 
same privilege was sometimes extended to ' Tunbridge "Wells 
and Bath at the seasons when those places were crowded 
by the "great The bags were earned om horseback day afcd 
night at the rate of about five miles an hour. .< 


116 The revenue of this establishment was not derived 
solely from the chaige for the transmission The postal 

of letters. The post office alone was entiled 8 horses” 1 

to furnish post horses , and, from the care with which this 
monopoly was Iguarded, we may tufer that it was found 
profitable If, indeed, a traveller bad waited half an hour 
without being supplied, he might hire a horsB wherever 
he could 


117 To facilitate correspondence between one part of 
London and another was not ongmally one of the objects 
of tha PoBt Office But in the reign of First establish- 
Charles the Second, an enterpismg citizen ^nay post 
of London, William Dockwray, set up at great expense, a 
penny post, which delivered letters and parcels six or eight 
times a day m the busy and crowded streets near tbe 
Exchange, and four times a day in the outskirts of the 
capital This improvement was, as usual, strenuously 
resisted. The porters complained that their interests were 
attacked, and tore down the placards m which the soheme 
was announced to the public The excitement caused by 
Godfrey^ death, and by tbe discovery of CJoleman’s papers, , 
was then at the height A cry was therefore raised that 
the penny post was a Popish contrivance The great Doctor 
Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted a suspicion that the 
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Jesuits were at the bottom 1 of the sobeme, and that'tbe 
bags, if examined,- would he found full of treason. The 
utility of the enterprise was, however, so great and obvious 
that all opposition proved fruitless As so6n ds it became 
clear that the speculation would be lucrative, the Duke of 
York complained, of it as an infraction < of hiB • monopoly, 
and the courts of law deoided m this favour , , 


118, The revenue of the Post Office 1 was from the •first 
constantly increasing In 'the year of the Restoration a 
Tfio revenue oE committee of the House of Commons, after 
tb Ofkce * strict inquiry, had estimated the net receipt 

at about twenty, thousand pounds. At the cloBe of the reign 
of Charles the Second, the not receipt was little tehort of 
fifty thousand pounds , and this was then thonght a stu- 
pendous sum The gioss receipt was about seventy thou- 
sand pounds The charge for cqnveying a single letter w$s 
twopenoe for eighty miles, and, threepence for a, longer 
distance. The postage increased in proportion to the weight 
of the packet At present a single letter is earned to the 
extremity of Scotland or of Ireland for ,a penny , and the 
monopoly of post horses has long ceased to exist. Yet the 
gross annual receipts, of the department amount to mQro 
thau eighteen hundred thousand pounds, and the net 
receipts to more then seven hundred thousand pounds, It 
is, therefore, scarcely possible to doubt that the number of 
letters now conveyed by mail is seventy times the number 
which was so conveyed ,at -the time of the accession ,gi 
' James the Second, , > 
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119.' JEsTo part of the load which the old mails carried 
ont was i more important than. -the newsletters • In 1685 
nothing like the London daily paper of onr ^ h0 ^ ev ^ 8 . 
timo existed, or could exist Neither the • papers 
necessary capital [nor the necessary (skill was ( to be found. 
Freedom too was wanting, -a want as fatal as that of either 
capital or skill . The press was not indeed, at that moment 
under a 'general oensoiahip The licensing act, which had 
been passed soon after the Restoration, had expired m 1679. 
Any ’person might therefore print, iat this own nsk, a his- 
tory, a sermon, or a poem, without the previous approbation 
of any public officer , but the Judges were unanimously of 
opinion that ibis liberty did not^extend to Gazettes and 
that by the commonlaw of England, no man, not authorised 

by the crown, had aright to publish .oolitical news While 
the Whig party was still formidable, the government tho- 
ught it expedient occasionally to connive at the violation 
of this rale During the gieat battle of the Exclusion Bill ( ' 
many newspapers were suffered to appear, the Protestant, ( 
Intelligence, the Current Intelligence, the Domestic Intel-, 
ligeuce, the True News, .the London Mercury None of 
these was published of tener than twice a week. None exy 
ceeded in size a single small leaf. The quantity of matter 
which one of them contained m a year was not more than 

1 1 ¥ ' 4 l 

is often found in, two numbers of the Times .After the 

. > ii -I 

defeat of the Whigs it was no longer necessary for the King 
to be sparing m the use of that winch all his Judges had 
pronounced to be his undoubted pierogative At the dose 
of his reign no newspaper was suffered to appear without 
bis allowance and bis allowance was given exclusively to 
the London Gazette The London Gazette came ont only 
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on Mondays and I Thursdays. Tha f contents generally were 
a royal proclamation, two or three Tory addresses, notices 
of two or three promotions, an account of a * skirmish bet- 
ween the imperial troops and the Janissaries on the Danube, 
a description of a' highwayman, an announcement of n 
grarid cockfight between two persons of honour, and an ad- 
vertisement offermg a reward for a strayed dog The whole 
made 'rip two' pages of moderate size. Whatever was 
communicated respecting matters of the highest moment 
was 1 communicated m the most meagre arid formal style. 
Sometimes, indeed, when the government was disposed to 
gratify the publio curiosity respecting an important' transac- 
tion, a broadside was put foith giving fuller details than 
could be found xn the Gazette . but neither 'the Gazette nor 
any supplementary broadside punted by authority ever 
contained any intelligence which it did not suit the 
purposes of the court to publish The most important 
parliamentary debates the most imorfcant state tnals, re- 
coided m our history, were passed over m piofound silence.* 
In the capital the coffee houses supplied m some measure 
the place of a journal Thither the Londoners flocked, aB 
> the Athenians of old flocked to the 'market place, to hear 
whether there was any news. There men might learn how 
; brutally a Whig had been treated the day before in West- 
minster Hall, what horrible accounts the letters fiom Edm- * 
burgh gave of the torturing of Covenanters, how grossly the 
Jiavy Board had cheated the crown in the i victualling 

For example, there is not a word m the Gazette about the impor- 
tant -parliamentary proceedings of November 1685, or about the trial 
,^Scd acquittal of the seven Bishops * 
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of the fleet, and what grave charges the Lord Pnvy Seal 
had bronght against the Treasury m the matter of the 
hearth money, Bnt people who lived at a distance from the 
great theatre of political contention coaid he kept regularly 
informed of what was passing there only by means of news- 
letters. To prepare such letters became a calling *m Lon- 
don, as it now is among the natives of India The news- 
wnter rambled from coffee room to coffee room, collecting 
reports, squeezed himself into the Sessions House at the 
Old Bailey if theie was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps 
obtained admission to the gallery of 'Whitehall, and noticed 
how the King and Dnke looked In tine way he gathered 
materials for weekly epistles destined to enlighten some 
county town or some bench of rustic magistrates Such 
were the sources from which the inhabitants of the largest 
provincial cities, and the gieat body of the gentry and clergy 
learned almost all that they knew of the history of then 
own time We mast suppose that at Cambridge there were 
> as many persons carious to know what was passing in the 
world as at almost any place in the kingdom, out of Ldndon, 
Tet at Cambridge, during a gieat part of the teign of 
Chailes the Second, the Doctors of laws and the Masters of 
Arte had no regular supply of news except thiongh the ■ 
London Gazette, At length the services of one of the 
collectors of intelligence in the capital were employed, That 
was a memorable day on which the first newsletter from 
London was laid on the table of the only coffee room m 
Cambndge At the seat of a man of foitnne m the country 
the newsletter was impatiently expected Within a week 
after it had arrived it*had been thumbed by twenty families, 

It furnished the neighbouring squires with matter for talk 
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over their October, and the ueighbouringji-ectors with topics 
for Sharp sermons against WhiggCry or Popery Many of 
these curious journals might doubtless still be detected by a 
diligent search m tbe archives of old families Some are to 
be found m our public libraries , and one senes, which is 
not the least -valuable part of tbe literary treasures collected 
by Sir James Mackintosh, will be occasionally quoted in tbe 
course of this woik 


120. It is scarcely necessary to say that there were 
Printing then no provincial newspapers. Indeed,' 
Presses ‘ except m the capital and at tbe two Univer- 
sities, there was scarcely a printer m tbe kingdom. The 
only press in England north of Trent appears to have been 
at York 


121 It was not only by means of tbe London Gazette 
i The oteer _ that tbe government undertook to furnish 

victor’ political instruction to the people That 

journal contained a scanty supply of news without comments 
Another journal, published under the patronage of the court, 
consisted of comment without news This paper, called the 
Observator, was edited by an old Tory pamphleteer named 
Roger Lestrange Lestrange was by no means deficient m 
readiness and shrewdness , and his diction, though coarse, 
and disfigured by a mean and flippant jargon^ which then 
passed for wit in tbe green room and tbe tavern,' was hot 
without keenness and vigour. But Tub nature, at once 
ferocious and ignoble, showed itself m every line that he 
penned When the first Observators appeared there was 
some excuse for his acrimony, For the Whigs were then 
powerful , ancl ho had to contend against numerous adverse- 
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russ, whoso unscoipulons violence might soom to justify nn- 
< sparing retaliation. But in 1685 all opposition had boon ^ 
crushed. A^gcnorons spirit would havo disdamod to insult 
a party which conld not reply, and to aggravate f fcho misery 
of 'prisoners, of exilas, of bereaved families ♦ but from the { 
malico of Lestrnngo tho grave was no hiding place, and 
the honso of mourning no , sanctuary. In tho last month of 
tho reign of Charles the Second, "William Jonkyn, an aged 
dissenting pastor of great note, who had boon oruolly per- 
secuted for no crime but that of worshipping God according 
to the fashion generally followed throughout Piotestaut 
Europe, died of hardships and piivations in Newgate Tho 
outbreak of popular sympathy could not bo repressed The 
corpse was followed to tho grave by a tram of a hundred and 
fifty coaches. Even courhois looked sad. Evon the unthink- 
ing King sbowod somo signs of concern. Lestiango nlone 
set np a liowl of savage exultation, laughed nt tho weak 
compassion of the Trimmers, proclaimed that tho blas- 
phemous old impostor had mot with a most lighteous 
punishment, and vowed to wago war, not only to tho doath 
bat. after death, with nil tho mock saints and martyrs 
Such was tho spirit of tho papor which was at this time 
tho oracle of tho Tory party, and especially of tho parochial 

-w- V. *> v» , £_ 

clergy 


122. Literature which could bo earned by the post bag 
then formed jtbo greater part of the intellectual nntnmont 
ruminated by the count ry divines and country Scarcity ot boots 
justices. Tho difficulty and expense of con* ^ihcc^ 
v eying largo packets from placo to place was so gt oat that 
an extonsivo work was longor m making its way from 
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Paternoster Row -to Devonshire ' or Lancashire than it now 
is in reaching Kentucky* How Bcantily a rural parsonage, 
was then furnished, even with books -the most necessary 
to a theologian, has already been remarked. The houses 
of the gentry were not more plentifully supplied Pew 
knights of the sbiro had libraries bo good as may now per- 
petually he found m a servants’ hall, or m the back parlour 
of a small shopkeepoi An esquire passed among his 
neighbours for a great scholar, if Hndibras and Bakers 
Ohiomcle, Tarlton’s Jests and the Seven Okampions of 
Christendom lay in his hall window among the fishing 
rods and fowling pieces No ( cncnlating library, no book 
society then existed even in the capital but m the capital 
those Btudents who could not afford to purchase largely 
had a resource. The shops of the great booksellers, near 
Saint Paul’s' Chuichyaid, were ciowded eveiy day and 
all day long with leaders , and a known customer was 
often permitted to carry a volume home In the conntry 
theie was no such accommodation , and every man was 
under the necessity of buying whatever he wished to read 

. -fv" • *‘ U 

123 As to the lady of the -manor aud her daughters, 
their literary stores generally consisted of a prayer book 
, and a leceipt hoojr. But m truth they 
lost little by living m rural seclusion. For, 
even in' the highest ranks, and m those 
situations which afforded the greatest facilities for mental 
improvement, the’ Englich women of that generation were 
decidedly worse ednoated than they have been at any other 
time since the revival of ‘learning. At an earlier period 
they had studied the masterpieces of aucient genius. In 


Female 

education. 
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the paresent day they seldom bestow much attention on 
the dead languages , but they are familiar with the tongue 
of Pascal and Cohere, with the tongue of Dante-and -Tasso,, 
with the tongue of Goethe and Schiller * nor" is "there any 
purer or more graceful English than# that which accom- 
plished women now speak and write But, during the* 
latter part of the seventeenth century, the culture of the 
female mmd seems to have been almost entirely neglected 
If a damsel had the least smattering of literatnre she 
was regarded as a prodigy. ' Ladies highly born/highly bred, 
and naturally quick "wittcd, were unable "to write a line an 
their mother tongue without solecisms and faults- of spelling 

such as a charity girl would "how be ashamed to commit * 

' - ' ' K e „ * „ i 

124. The explanation may cosily bo found. Ex- 
travagant licentiousness, the natural effect of extravagant 
austerity, was now the mode and licentiousness had 
produced its ordinary effect, the moral and Cannes ol'ihc 
intellectual degradation of women. To their nn<i 

personal beauty, it was the fashion to pay degradation 

rude and impudent homage _„But the ad- of woineD 

miration and desire which tlioy inspired were seldom 
mingled with respect, with affection, or with any chi- 
valrous sentiment The qualities which fit them to be 


* One instance will suffice. Qaeca Mary had good natural abilities, 
had been educated by a Uiphop was fond of history and poetry and was 
regarded by very eminent men as a superior woman, There Is, m tlic 
library at tlic Hogue, a superb English Bible whtch wai de'ircrcd to her 
when she was crowned in Westminster Abbey In the title page are 
these words to ber own band "This boob was given the King and I, at 
cur crownation. Marie, R ” 
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companions, advisers,, confidential friends, rather 'repelled 
than attracted , the libertines of Whitehall. In that court 
a maid of honour, who dressed, m such a . manner as to 
do full justice to a whito bosom, who ogb?,d significantly, 
who dnneed vplnptuonsly, who excelled m jiort ^repartee, 

who was not ashnmed to romp with Lords of the Bed- 

, » 1 

chamboi and Gap tains of the Guards, to sing sly verses 
with sly^ cxpiession, or to put on a page*B drosB for a 
fiotia, was moie likely to be followed and admired, more 
likely to bo honoured with royal attentions, more likely to 
win .a rich and noble husband than Jano Gray or Lncy 
Hutchinson would have been In such circumstances 

i * 

the standard of female attainments was necessarily 
low , and it was mo ro dangeions to bo abovo that standard 
tban.Jto be beneath it Extreme ignorance and frivolity 
were thought less unbecoming m a lady than the slightest 
-tincture of pedantry Of the two oolobrated women whose 
faces we still admire on tbo walls of Hampton Court, few 
indeed weie m the habit of rending anything more valuable 
than act os tics, lampoons, aud translations of the Clolia 
nuil tho Gland Cyrus 


125, The literary acquirements, even of tho accom- 
plished gentlemen of the generation, seem to have been 
Titmry somewhat less solid and profound than at 
aUunmmts an eailier or a Intel period Greek leam- 
of gentlemen at ] ens fc. did not flourish among us 

in the clays of Charles tbo Second, as it had flourished 
before the civil wai, or as it again flourished long after 
the Revolution There were undoubtedly scholars to whom 
the whole Greek literature, from Homer to Photius, was 
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fnmthai lutt such scholars Here to bo fomul almost ex- 
clusii oly among tho clergy resident nf tbo Universities 
ami even at tltc Universities nero fou, nnd aero not fully 
appreciated At Onmbridgo it vuis not thought by any 
means necessur) that n diuno should bo ablo to lend 
the Gospels in tho original* Nm mis tho stnndnrd at 
Oxford highfci. When, in the icign of Wilhnm tho Third 
Christ Church ro up ns one man to defend tho gen- 
uineness of tho Epistles of Phalnus, that gieat college, 
then considered as the first sent of .philology m tho 
kingdom, could not muster such a "stock of Aft m lenr. 
ping a? is tiotr possessed byso\enil jonths atoior) great 
public c chool It mnj ctsily bo supposed tliat a dead 
language, neglectod nt tho Univetsifics, ivns not much 
etudied by men of the woild In n forhiei age tho pootry 
and eloquence of Groeeo had been the delight of Raleigh and 
Fall land In a later ago tho poetiv and eloquence of Gieoco 
v.010 tho delight of Pitt and Vox, of Windham andGtonvillo 
But during tho latter pnrt of tho soionteonth century 
them was in England scarcely 0110 eminent statesman nho 
could lead vith enjoyment a page of Sophocles 01 Plato 


J 2 fi Good Latin scholars i\ere numerons Tho language 
of Koine, indeed, had not altogether lost its imperial 
character, and was still, in many parts of 
Europe, almost indispensable to a traveller 
or a necotiatm, To speak it well v,as there- 
fore a much more common accomplishment than to onv tirao , 


Latin 

learning 


* Roger North «Hm us that hie brother John, who vras Greek pro- 
fci c or at Cambridge, complained bitterly of the general neglect of the 
Greek tongue among tbc academical elegy. 
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and neither Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, in a 
great occasion, conld lay at the foot of the throne happy 
imitations of the verses in which Virgil and Ovid had 
celebrated the greatness of Augustus 

t 

127, Yet even {ihe Latm was giving way to a younger 
rival. France united at that time almost every species of 
, sj ascendency Her military glory was at the 
Influence ol * height She had vanquished mighty caali- 
Lueratgre tions She. had dictated treaties. She had 

r.t v »' - »■, a ’ 

‘ subjugated great cities and provinces She 
bad forced the Castilian pride, to yield her the precedence. 
She had summoned Italian pnnceB to prostrate themselves at' 
her footstool. Her authority was supreme m all matters of 

good breeding, from a duel to a minuet She determined 

<*.-■>, t~ * f'’ c 1 <•’ y- ■; V- 

how a gentleman s coat muBfc be cut, how long his peruke 
must be, whether his heels must be high or low, and whether 
the lace on his hat must be bioad or natrdw In literature 
«he gave law to the world The fame of her great wnteia 
filled Europe No other country could produce a tragic poet 
, equal to Racine, a comic poet equal to Moliere, a trifles so 
agreeable as La Fontaine, a rhetorician so skilful as Bdssuet. 
The^hfceraty glory of Italy and of Spam had Bet , that of 
Germany had not yet dawned / The gemus, therefore, of the 
eminent men who adorned Pans shone forth with a splendour 
which was set off to full advantage by contrast" 4 France, 
indeed, bad at tbat time an empire ovei mankind, such as 
even the Roman Republic never attained For, when Rome 
was * politically dominant, she was in arts and letters the 
humble pupil of Greece, France had, over the surrounding 
countries, at once the ascendency which Rome had over 
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Greece, and the ascendency which Greece had over Borne, 
French was fast becoming the universal language, the 
language of fashionable society, the language of diplomacy. 
At several courts princes and nobles spoke it more accurately 
and politoly than their mother tongue In our island there 
was less of this servility than on the Continent. Neither 
our good nor our had qualities were those of imitators. Yet 
even hero homage was paid, awkwardly' indeed and pnllenl^, 
to the literary supremacy of our neighbours The melodious 
Tuscan, »o familiar to the gallants and ladies of the^court of 
Elizabeth, sank into contempt A gentleman who quoted 
Horace or Terence was considered in good company aa a 
pompons pedant, Bnt to garnish conversation with scraps, 
of French v/rb tho r best proof whioh he could give of his 
parts and attainments’* Now canons^ of criticism, new 
models of style came into fashion. The cjuomt jmgennitjr' 
which had deformed the verseB of .Donne, and had been a 
blemish on those of J3owIey, disappeared 'from our" poetry. 
Our' prose became less majestic, less artfully involved, less 


variously musical than that of an earlier age, but more lucid,, 
more easy, and better fitted for controversy and narrative. 
In fche&e changes it is impossible not to recognise the 
influence of French precept and of French example Great 
masters of our language, in their most dignified compositions, 
affected to uso French words, when English words, quite as 


• Butler, m a satire of great asperity, says, 

11 For, though to matter words of Greek 
Aud Latin be the rhetoriqoe 
Of pednstB counted, and Vainglorious, 

To smattcr French is meritorious." 
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expressive and ipelodious, were afc hand t and .from Franco 
" -was imported the.tragedy in rhyme, an cxotio which, m our 
soil, drooped, and speedily died. . " ^ ' 

128, It would have been well if our writers had also 

Copied the decorum which their great French contemporaries, 

' with few exceptions, preserved , for the 

Immoral tone profligacy of tho English plays satnos, 
of the literature „ ° , , , . 

of that period songs, and novels of that ago is a deep blob 

on our national fame The evil may easily be 
« x 
iiacod to its source The ,?vifcs and the Puritans had never 

been on friendly terms There was" no sympathy between 

the two classes. They looked on the whole system of human 

life from different points and m different lights. The 

earnest of each was the jest of tho other. Tho pleasures of 

each were the toiments of the other. To the Btern precisian 

even the innocent sport of the -fancy seemed a crime To' 

light and festive natures the Bolemmty of the zealous 

J *f f J 

brethren furnished copious matter of udicule. From the 
Reformation to the Civil nai, almost every writer, gifted 
with a fine sense of tho ludicrous, had taken some opportunity 
of assailing the straight haired, snuffling, whining samts, 
who caristened their children out o! the Book of Nehemiah, 
who groaned m spit it at tho sight of Jack in the Green,’ and 
who thought it impious to taste plum porridge on Christmas 

- ( t 

f Tbc most offensive instance which I remember is in a poem on tho 
coronation o£ Charles the Second by Dryden,’ who certainly could not 
plead poverty as an excuse for. borrowing wordB from any foreign 
tongue — i i, 

" Hither in summer evenings you repair 
To taste the fraicbeur of the cooler air,” 
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•day, * Ai'lengfch a\ time came token the laughters began to 
looi-'grave in their taro. The rigid,, ungaiply zealots* after 
having famished much good' sport during two generations, 
rose up in arms, conquered, ruled, and, gnraly smiling, trod 
down under their feet the whole crowd of mockers, The 
wounds inflicted by' gay and 'petulant malice were retaliated 
with the gloomy and .implacable malice peculiar to bigots « 
who mistake then own"iTancbhr''for virtue The theatres 


were closed. The players ^were flogged The press was 
put uuder the guardianship of austere^ licensers. The 
Muses were banished from their own favourite haunts, 
Cambridge and Oxford. Cowley, Crashaw*, and Cleveland 
were ejected from their fellowships The young candidate 
for academical hoponrs was n6 longer required to write 
Ovidian epistles or Yirgihan pastorals, but waB stncfcly 


interrogated by a .synod of louring SupralapsarianS^to 
the day and hour when he experienced the new Dirtu, 
Such a system was of ' course fruitful of hypocrites 
Under sober clothing and under visages composed to 
■the expression of 1 austerity lay, hid during several years 
the intense desire of license add of revenge At length 
that desire was gratified The Restoration emancipated^ 
-thousands of’ minds from a yoke which had become 
insupportable "The old fight ‘recommenced, 'but with 
an animosity altogether hew It was now not a sportive 
combat, hut a "war to the * death.. The Roundhead had 
no better quarter th expect from chose^ whom, he’ had 
persecuted than a cruel " slave ’ driver can expect from 
insurgent slaves still hearing the marks of his collars and 
his scourges 
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129. , The war between wit and Puritanism soon became 

f, > \J 1 * 4 

a war between wit and morality, - The i hostility excited by 
, a grotesque caricature of virtue f ,did not- 

canseotthia spare virtue herself Whatever the cant* 

ofTiteratnre 6 Roundhead had regarded with rever- 

J ence was insulted. Whatever ,he, had pros-- 

cnbed was , favoured v Because he had been scrupulona. 
about trifles, all scruples were treated with derision Be- 
cause^, he had, covered his fellings with the mask of devotion, 
men were^'encouraged to^ , obtrude^ with cynic' impudence 
all their most scandalous vioesVn the public eye. Because 
'he had punished illicit love with /barbarous seventy, virgin 
purity and conjugal-fidelity , were to be, made, a jest , To 
tbaii sanctimonious jargon jvhich was,, his ,Shibboleth,, was, 
opposed another -jargon notlesB absurd , and muob more 
odious^ As he never opened,his mouth except in scriptural) 
phrase, ’ the new t breed of wits and fine, gentlemen never) 
opened their mouths without uttering pibaldry of which a 
porter would now be ashamed, and, without calling on their- 
i Maker to curse them, sink, them, confound them, blast them,, 
and damn them , , ' r ' 

/ 130. It is not strange, therefore, that our polite liter* 
ature, when it revived with the revival of the old civil and 

t 

' ecclesiastical polity, should have been pro- 

exceptions fonndly immoral A few eminent men, who 

wullng wee belonged to an earlier and' better age, were 
exempt from the general contagion The 
veise of Waller still breathed ‘ the sentiments which ’ "had 
animated a more chivalrous generation, Cowley, dtstih- 
guished as a loyalist aud as a man of letters, raised his i 
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voice courageouily against 1 the immorality whioh disgraced 
both letters and loyalty. { A mightier., poet, tried at once by 
pain, danger, povorty, obloquy and blindness, meditated, 
undistarbod by the obscene tumult which raged all around 
him, a song so sublime and so holy that it would not havo 
misbecome the lips of those ethereal Virtues whom ho saw, 
with tbatannocjojq which' no 'calamity could darken, fling- 
ing down on the jasper pavement their jsrowns of amaranth' 
and gold The vigorous and fertile gomus ' of Butler if it 
did not altogether escape the prevailing infection, took 
tho disease in a mild form. Bat these vrero men whose 
minds had been trained m a world which had passed away. 
They gave place in no long time to a younger generation of 
wits ; and of that generation, from Dryden down to Durfey, 
tho common characteristic waB hardhearted, shameless, 
swaggering licentiousness, at once inelegant and inhuman. 
The influence of these writers was doubtless noxious, yet 
less noxions than it would have been had they been less 
depraved. The poison which they administered was so 
strdng'$hat it was, xn no long time, rejected with nausea 
None of thorn understood the dangerous art of associating 
f images of unlawful-pleasure with all thaJL 18 endearing and^ 
ennobling''-’ None of them was aware that a certain decorum 
is essential even to voluptuousness,, that drapery, may do 
more aUuring~tVau ‘exposure, and that the imagination may 
be far more powerfully moved by delicate hints which impel 
it to exert itself than by gross descriptions which it takes 
in. passively 
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131 The spirit of tbo Anfcipuntan reaction pervades 

almost tho whole polito literature of the reigii of Charles 

the Second. But the veiy quintessence of 

^drnmaf 0 that spirit will bo .found in the <somio drama 

The playhonsos, shut by tho meddling fana- 
tic in the day of his power, were again crowded To their 

old attractions now and more powerful attiactions had been 
added Sconery, drosses, and decorations such as would 
now be thought mean or absurd, but such as < would 
have boon osteoined inctodibly magnificent by thoso 
who, early m the seventeenth century, sate on the filthy 
benches of tho Hope, r or under the thatched roof of the 
R’ose, dazzled tho eyeB of the multitude. The fascination 
of sex was called in to aid tho fascination of art and the 
young spectator saw, with emotions unknown to tho contem- 
poraries of Sli&kspearo and Johnson, tender cud sprightly 
heroines personated by lovely women Prom tho day -on 
'which the theatres wore reopened they became seminaries ^ 
of vice 1 , and tbo evil propagated itself. Tho piCfligaoy of 
the representations soon drove away sober people, Tho fri- 
volous and dissolnte who remained inquired evory year 
stronger and stronger stimulants/ Thus the artists cor- 
rupted 'the spectators, and the spectators the artists, till 
'the turpitude of the drama became such as inust astonish 
all who are not aware that extreme relaxation- is the natural 
effect of extreme restraint, and' that ah 1 ago of hypoousy 
is, in the regular course of things, followed by an age of 
impudence. 
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The' 

Epilogues 


132. Nothing is mors characteristic of the times than 
the care with which the poets contrived to pnt all their 
loosest verses into the months of women. 

The- compositions in which the greatest 
license was taken were the epilognes They 
were almost always recited by favonute actresses , and 
nothing charmed the depraved audience so mnoh i as to 
hear lines grossly indecent repeated by a beautiful girl, 
who was supposed to have not yet lost her innocence * 
133 Onr theatre was indebted m that age for many 
plots and characters to Spam, to Fiance, and to to the old 
English musters but whatever otlr drama- 
tists tontched they tainted Xn then imita- 
tions the houses of Calderon’s stately and 
high-spmted Castilian gentlemen became 
sties of vice, Shakspeare’s Viola a procuress, Moliere’s mis- 
anthrope a ravisher, Molieie’s Agnes an adulteress * No- 
thing could be 1 so pure or so heroic but that it became foul 
and ignoble by transfusion through those fdul and ignoble 
minds « 


Foreign 
sources of the 
English drama. 


134 Such was the Btale of the drama , and the drama 

was the department of polite literature in which a poet had 

the best ohance of obtaining a subsistence « 

by his pen. The sale of books was so small *thetf the^aiy* 

that a man of the greatest name could ex- profitable branch 
*■ ° i > / oj literature 

peefc only a pittance for the copyright of the 

best performance Theie cannot be a stronger instance 

than the fate of JDryden’s last production, the Fables That 

... ■ -— ■■■, i — , — . ■ i- 

* Jeremy Calher'hws oensnred this odious practice with bis usual 

force and keenness, , < 

* % » 
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volume was published when he was universally admitted 
to he the chief of living English poets It' contains about 
twelve thousand lines. The versification is admirable , the 

i *" k 

narratives and descriptions full of life. To this day Pala- 
non and Armte, Oymon and Iphigenm, Theodore and 
Honoris, are thb delight both of critics and of schoolboys. 
T^e collection includes Alexander’s Feast, the noblest ode m 
our langnage For the coyyright Dry den received two 

hundred and fifty pounds, less than in our days has some- 
times been paid for two-articles m a review. Nor does the 

bargain seem to have been a hard one. > For the book wont 
off slowly , and the second edition was not required until the 
author hnd boon ten yoars m his grave. By writing for the 
theatre it was possible to earn a much larger sum with 
much less trouble. Southern made seven hundred pounds by 
one play. Otway was raised from beegary to temporary 
affluence by the success of his Don Oarlop, Shad well cleared 
a hundred and thirty pounds by a single representation of 

the Squire of Alsatm The consequence was that every 
man who had to live by bis wit wrote plaj p, whether ho had 
any internal vocation to write plays or not. It was thus 
with Dryden. As a satirist be bos rivalled Juvenal As a 

didactic poet he perhaps might, with , care and meditation, 
have rivalled Lucretius. 01 lyric poets ho is, if not the 
most sublime, the most brilliant and spirit-stirring But 
nature, profuse to him of ' many' rare gifts, had denied him 
the dramatic faculty Nevertheless all the energies of his 
best years were wasted on dramatic composition. He bad 
too much judgment not to be aware that in the poorer of 
exhibiting character by means of dialogue be was defioient 
That deficiency he did bis best to conceal, sometimes by 
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surprising and amusing moideniB, sometimes by stately 
declamation, sometimes by hnrraonions numbers, sometimes 
by ribaldry but too well suited to the t&Ble of a profane and 
licentious pit> Yet be never obtained any theatrical snccess 
■equal to that which rewarded the exertions of some men far 
inferior to him in general powers He thought himself 
fortunate if he cleared a hundred guineas by a play , a 
scanty remuneration, yet appai ently larger than he could 
have earned in any other way by the same quantity of 
labour 


185. The recompense which the wits of that age could 

i 

obtain from the pulic was so small, that they were under 
the necessity of eking out their incomes by p a tromge oE 
levying contributions on the great. Every the great 

rich and goodnatured lord was pesteied by ani nct ‘* 

authors with a mendicancy so impoitnnate, and a '’flattery 
so abject, as may in our time seem incredible. The patron 
■to whom a woik was inscribed was expected to reward 
•the wntev with a purse of gold. The fee paid for the 
dedication of a book was often much larger than the sum 
which any publisher would give for the copyright Books 
were therefore frequently printed merely that they might 
be dedicated This traffic m praise pioduced the effect* 
whioh might have been expected Adulation pushed to 
the verge, sometimes of nonsense, aud sometimes of impiety, 
was not thought to diBgrace a poet. Independence, veracity, 
self-respect, weie things not lequired by the* world from 
him. In truth, he was m morals something between a 
pander and a beggar. 
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136, To the otlior vices -which degraded the literary 
character -was added, towards the clo^o of the reign of. 

Cliailes the Second, the ‘most savage in- 
Pnrly spirit temperance of party spn it Tho wits, as a ’ 

nnihoTs class, had been impelled by their old liat- ’ 

red of Puritanism to take tlie side of the 
oonrt, and had been found useful allies Dryden, in par- 
ticular, had done good seivice to the government. His 
Absalom and Achitopbcl, tho greatest satire of modern 
times, had amazed the town, had made its way -with nn- 
piecedented rapidity evon into inral districts, and had, whe- 
revei it appeared, bitterly annoyed the Exclnsionists, and 
raised the courage of tho Tories But we mnst not, in tho 
admiration which we naturally feel for uohto diction and 
veisification, forget tho great distinctions of good and evil 
The spirit by wbicli Di yden and several of Ins compeers 
weie at this time animated against the Whigs deserves to 
be called fiendish. The senile judges and sheuffs of those 
evil days could not shed blood so fast as tho poets cued 
out for it Calls for more victims, hideonB jests on hang- 
ing, bitter taunts on those who, having stood by the King 
in the hour of dangei, now advised him to deal mercifully 
and generously by his vanquished enemies, were publicly 
recited on the stage, and, that nothing might be wanting 
to the guilt and. tho shame, w ere recited by women, who, 
having long been taught to discard all modest}, were now 
taught, to discaid all compassion * , 

J 

* If any reader thinks my evnrt.ssions too severe, I would advise him 
to read Drydcn’a Epilogue to the Duke ot Guise, and to observe that it 
was spokcu by a woman 
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137, It ib a remarkable fact that, while ‘ the lighter 

liteiatare of England was thus* becoming a' nuisance and 

a national disgrace, the English gehms was 

j State o£ 

effecting in science a revolution which will, science in 

to the end of time, be reokoned among the ’ En E , ' tntl 
highest achievements of the human intellect,! Bacon had 
sown the good seed m a sluggish soil and" an ungemal 
season He had not expected an early crop, and m his 
last 'testament had solemnly bequeathed his fame to the 
next age Doting a whole generation his philosophy had, 
amidst tumnlts, wars, and proscriptions, been slowly 
ripening in a few well-constitnted minds While factions 
weie struggling for 'dominion over each other, a small 
body of sage3 bad turned away with benevolent disdain 
from the conflict, and bad devoted themselves to the 
nobler work of extending the dominion of man over 
matter As soon as tranquillity was ( restored, these 
fceacheis easily found attentive audience. For the dis- 
cipline through which the nation had passed had brought 
the public mind to a temper well fitted for the reception 
of the Verulamian doctrine, The civil troubles had sti- 
mulated the educated classes, and had called forth a 
restless activity and an insatiable curiosity, such as had 
not before been known among ns. Tet the 'effect of those 
troubles was that schemes of political and religions ‘re- 
form werp generally regarded with suspicion and con- 
tempt. Daring twenty years the chief employment of 
busy and mgenibuB men had been to frame constitutibnd 
with first magistrates, without first magistrates, with 
hereditary senates, 1 with senates appointed by lot, with 
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annual senates, with perpetual senates In these plans 
nothing was omitted. All the detail, all the nomenclature, 
all the ceremonial of the imaginary government was tally 
set forth, Polomarchs and Phylarchs, Tribes and Galax- 
ies, the Lord Arahon and the Lord Strategus, Which 
ballot boxes were to be green and which red, which balls 
were [to be of gold and which of silvei, which magistrates 
were to wear hats and which black velvet caps mfch 
peaks, how [the mace was to be earned and when the 
lieialds were to uncover, these, and a hundred mote 
such trifles, weie gravely considered and arranged Tby 
men of no^ common capacity and learning. But the time 
for these visions had gone by , and, if any steadfast 
republican still continued to amuse himself with them, 
fear of public derision and of a criminal infor- 
mation generally induced him to keep his fancies to 
himself f It was now unpopular and unsafe to mutter 
a word against the fundamental laws oE the monarchy 
but dating and ingenious meu might indemnify them- 
selves by treating with disdain what had lately been 
considered as the fundamental laws of [nature. The i or- 
rent which had been dammed up in one channel rushed 
violently into another. The 1 evolutionary spuit, ceasing 
to operate in politics, began to exert itself wbith unprece- 
dented vigour aud hardihood m every department of* 
physics. The year 1660, the era of the restoration of the 
old constitution, is also the era from which dates the ascen- 
dency of the new philosophy. In that year the Royal Socie- 
ty, destined to be a chief agent in a long JSerieB of glorious 
and salutary reforms, began to exist. In a few months ex- 
perimental science became all the mode. The transfusion of 
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blood, the ponderation of air, the fixation of mercuiy, 
succeeded to that place in the pnblic mind which had 
been lately occupied by the controversies of the Rota. 
Dreams of perfect forms of government made way for 
dreams of wings with which men were to fly from the 
Tower to the Abbey, and of double heeled sbipB which 
were never to founder m the fiercest 6lorm All classes 
were burned along hy the prevailing sentiment. Cavalier 
and Roundhead, Churchman and Puritan were for once 
allied. Divines, jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled 
tbe triumph of tbe Baconian philosophy. Poets sang with 
emnlons fervour the approach of tbe golden age Cowley, 
m lines weighty with thought and lesplendent with wit, 
urged the chosen seed to take possession of the promised 
land flowing with milk and honey, that land which their 
great deliverer and lawgiver had seen, as from the summit 
oE Pisgah, bnt had not been permitted to enter + Dryden, 
with more zeal than knowledge, joined his voice to the 
general acclamation, and foretold things which neither he 
nor anybody else understood The Royal Society, he pre- 
, dieted, would soon lead ns to the extreme verge of the globe, 
and there delight ns with a better view of the moon $ 
Two able and aspiring prelates, Ward, bishop of Salisbury, 
and Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, were conspicuous among 
the leaders of the movement Its history was eloqnently 
t Oowley s Ode to the Iiovol Society 

J Then we upon the globe's last rerge shall go. 

And view the ocean lcvmng on the sky ,* 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know 
And on the lunar world securely pry " 

Annus Minbihs, 161, 
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written by a younger divine, -who was rising to high distinc- 
tion in bis profession, Thomas Sprat, afterwards Bisbop 
of Rochester, Both Chief Justice Hale and Lord Keeper 
Guildford stole some hours from the business of their courts 
to write on hydrostatics Indeed it was under the imme- 
diate directions of Gmldford that the first barometers ever 
exposed to sale m London were constructed Chemistry 
divided, for a time, with wine and love, with the stage and 
the gaming table, with the intrigues of a courtier and the 
intrigues of a demagogue, the attention of the fickle Buck- 
ingham Rupert has the credit of having invented mezrot- 
lnto', and from him is named that curious babble of glass 
which has long amused children and puzzled philosophers. 
Gharles himself had a laboratory at Whitehall, and was 
far more active and attentive there than at the counoii 


hoard It was almost necepsary to the character of a fine 
gentleman to have something to say abont airpumps and 
telescopes , and even fine ladies, now and then, thought it 
becoming to affect a taBte for science, went in coaches and 
six to visit the Gresham curiosities, and broke forth into 
cries of delight at finding, that a magnet really attracted 
a needle, and that a microscope really made a 3y look as- 
large as a sparrow, 

138 In this, as in every great stir of the human mind, 
there was doubtless sometbiog which might well move a 
smile ' It is the umvetsal law that whatever 


Improvement 
n agriculture, 
medicine, 
sanitation 
icWtecture, &.c 


pursuit, whatever doctrine, becomes fashion- 
able, shall lose a portion of that dignity 
which it had possessed while it was confined 
to a small ‘hut earnest minority, and was 


loved for its own sake alone. . It is true that the follies of 
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some persons -wb6, without any real aptitude for science, 
professed a passion for it, furnished matter of contemptuous 
mirth to a few maligant satirists who belonged to the 
preceding generation, and were not disposed to unlearn 
the lore of their youth. * Gut it is not less true that the 
great work of interpreting nature was performed by the 
English of that age as it had never before been performed 
m any age by any nation The spmt of Francis Bacon 
was abroad, a spmt admirably compounded of audacity 
and sobriety, Tbeie was a stiong persuasion that the whole 
woild was fnllof secrets of high moment to the happiness 
of man, and that man had, by bis Maker, been intrusted 
with the key wlncli, rightly used, would give access to them. 
There was at the same time a conviction that m physics 
it was impossible to arrive at the knowledge of general laws 
except by the careful observation of particular facts Deeply 
impressed with these great tiuths, the professors of the new 
philosophy applied themselves to their task, and before a 
quarter of a century had expired, they had given ample 
earnest of what has since been achieved Already a reform 
of agriculture had been commenced New vegetables were 
cultivated New implements of husbandry were employed 
New manures were applied to the soil Evelyn had, under 
the foimal sanction of the Royal Society, given instructions 
to Ins counhymen m planting. Temple, m his intervals of t 
leisure, had triod many expriments m horticulture, and had 
pioved that many delicate fruits, the natives of more fa- 
* ttntler wa«, 1 thins, the only mau of re'll genius who, between 
the Restoration and the Revolution, showed n bitter enmity to the new 
philosophy, as it was then called Sec the Satire on the Roynt Society 
and the Elephant in the Moon 
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voured climates, might, with the help of -art, he grown on 
English ground Medicine, which in France was still m 
abject bondage, and afforded an inexhaustible subject of 
just ridicule to Moliere, had m England* become an expert 
mental and progressive science, and every day made some 
new advance, m defiance of Hippocrates and Galen,; The 
attention of speculative men had been, foi the first time, 
directed to the important snbject of sanitary police The 
gieat plague of 1665 induced them to consider with care the 
defective architecture, draining, and ventilation of the 
cipital The great fire of 1666 affoided an opportunity for 
effecting extensive improvements The whole matter was 
diligently examined by the Royal Society , and to the sug- 
gestions of that body must be partly attributed the changes 
which, though fai short of what the public welfare required, 
3 et made a wide difference between the' new and the old 
Iiondon, and probably put a final close to the ravages of 
pestilence la our countiy. At the same [time one of the 
founders of the society, Su William Petty, cteated the 
science of political aiithmetic, the humble but indispensable 
handmaid of political philosophy 'No kingdom of nature 
was left unexplored. To that period belong the chemical 
/ discoveries of Boyle, aud the eaihesfc botanical researches 
of Sloane It was then that Ray made a new classification 
of birds and fishes, and that the attention of Woodward was 
% first drawn towards fossils and shells ( One afte'i another 
phantoms which had haunted the world through ages of 
darkness fled before the light. Astrology and alohymy 
became jests Soon tbeie was scarcely a country m which 
**ome of the Quoinm did not smile contemptuously when an 
old woman was brought before them for riding on bioom- 
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sticks or giving cattle the murrain. But it was m those 
noblest and most ardnoas departments of knowledge m 
which induction and mathematical demonstration co-operate 
for the discovery of tmfcb, that the English genius won in 
that age the most memoiable triumphs John WalliB placed 
the whole system of statins on a new foundation. Edmund 
Halley investigated the properties of the utmospheie, the 
ebb and flow of the seo, the laws of magnetism, and the 
course of the comets , noi did he shrink from toil, peril, and 
exilo in the cause of science. While he, on the rock of 
Saint Helena, mapped the constellations of the southern 
hemispheie our national observatory was rising at Green- 
wich , and John Flamsteed, tbe flist astronomer royal, was 
commencing that long series of observations which is never 
mentioned without respect and gratitude in any part of 
the globe ' But the glory of those men, eminent as they 
were, is cast into the shade by the transcendent lustre of one 
immortal name In Isaac Newton two kinds of intellectual 
power, which have little m common, and iwluch are not 
often found together in a very high degree of vigour, but 
Which nevertheless are equally necessary in the most sublime 
departments of physics, were united as they have never 
been united before or since There may have been minds 
as happily constituted os his for the cultivation of pure 
mathematical science , there may have been minds' as happi- 
ly constituted for tbe cultivation of science purely experi- 
mental * but in no other mind have the demonstrative 
faculty aud the inductive faculty co-existed m such supreme 
excellence and perfect harmony Perhaps in an age of 
Scotists and Thomiets even his intellect might have run to 
waste, as many intellects ran to waste which were inferior 
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only to Ins Happily tlio spirit oE tlio age on winch his lot 
was cast, gave the right duoction to his mind , -and Ins mind 
reacted with tenfold force on the spirit of the ago In tho 
yeai 1685 his fame, thongh splendid, was only dawning, 
but his genius was m tho meridian. His great work, that 
wotk which effected a revolution in the most important pio- 
vmces of natural philosophy, had boon completed, bat was 
not yet published, and wob just about to be submitted to 
the consideiation of the Royal Society 

139 It is not very easy to explain why the matron 
which was so far befoio its neighbours m science should 
in ait have been far behind them all. Yet 
snob wns tho fact It is tine that in archi- 

t 

teetnre, an ait which is half a science, an 
art m -which none tint a geometrician can excel, nti aifc 
which lias no standard of grace, but what is directly or 
indirectly dependent on utility, an ait of which the creations 
derive a part, at least, of thou majesty from mere hulk, oui 
country could boast of ono tinly great roan, Christopher 
Wien , and the fit 6 which laid London in rums had giveu 
him an oppoitumty, unprecedented m taodern history, of 
displaying his poweis The ansteie beauty of tho Athenian 
portico, the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic aicade, lie was, 
like almost all Ins contomporaues, incapable of emulating 
and perhaps mcapable of appreciating , but no man, born 
m onr side of the Alps, has imitated with so much succesb 
the magnificence of the palaoelike chuiches of Italy Even 
the snpeib Lewis Las left to posterity no work which oau 
hear a comparison with Saint Paul’s. But at the close of 
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(he reign of Charles the Second there was not a single 
English painter or statuary whose name is p-unhng and 
now remembered This sterility is some* sculpture 
what mysterious , for painters and statuaries wfcre by no, 
means a despised or an ill paid class. Their social position 
was at least as high as at present Their gains, when 
computed with the wealth of the nation and with the remn- 
neration of other descriptions of intellectual labour, were 
even larger than at present Indeed the mumfieaat patron- 
age which was extended to artists drew them to our shores 
in multitudes Lely, who has preserved to us the rich 
curls, the full lips, and the languishing eyas of the frail 
beauties celebrated by Hamtlton, was a Westphalian He 
bad died m 1630, having long lived splendidly, having 
received the honour of knighthood, and having accumulated 
a good estate out of the fruits of his skill His noble collec 
(ion of diawmgs and pictures was, after his decease, exhi- 
bited bj the royal permission in the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, and was sold by auction for (be incredible sum 
of twenty-six thousand pounds, a sum which boro a greater 
piopoihon to the fortnnos of the rich men of that day than 
a hundred thousand pounds would bear to the fortunes of 
the rich men of our time Laly was succeeded by bis coun- 
tryman Godf i <_y Kneller, who was made first a knight and 
then a baronet, and aiho. after keeping up a sumptuous 
establishment and after losing much money by unlucky 
speculations, was still able to bequeath a laiga fortune to 
his family. Tho two Yandeveldes, natives of Holland, had 
been tempted by English liborattty to settle here, and had 
produced for the King and his nobles some of the finest feea 
pieces m the world. 'Another Dutchman, Simon Yaielsfc, 
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painted glorious sunflowers and tulips for piioos snob, ns lias 
never before been known, Verno, a Neapolitan, covered 
ceilings and staircases with Gorgons and Muses, Nymphs 
and Satyis, Yirfcuos and Yioes, Gods quaffing nectar, and 
laurellod princes riding m triumph The income which ho 
derived from his performances enabled him to keep one of 
the most expensive tables m England For ins pieces at 
Windsor alono he recoived seven thousand pound, a sum 
then sufficient to make a gentleman of moderate wishos 
perfectly easy for life, a sum greatly exceeding all that 
Dryden, during a literary life of foity years, obtained from 
the booksellers, Yerno’s chief assistant and successor, 
Lewis Lagnerro, came from France The two most cele- 
brated sculptors of that day wore also foreigners, ( Cibbei 
whoso pathetic emblems of Fnry and Melancholy still adorn 
Bedlam, was a Dane. Gibbons, r to whoso graceful fancy 
and delicate touch many of our palaces, colleges, and chur- 
ches owo their fiuest decorations, was a Dutchman, Even 
the designs for tho com were raado by French famdallists, 
Indeed, it was nob till tbo reign of George the Second that 
onr country could glory in a great painter,, and George the 
Third was on the throne before she had roason to be proud 
of any of Jier sulptors ' , 

t 

140. It is time that this description of tho England 
which Charles tho Second governed should draw to a 
close Yet one subject of the ? highest mo- xbc working 
ment still remains untouched Nothing has classes, 
as yet been said of the great body of tho people, of those 
who held the ploughs, who tended the oxen, who foiled, at 
tho looms of Norwich and squared the 'Portland stone for 
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Saint Paul's Nor can very much bo said. The most 
numerous class is precisely the class respecting which wo 
have the most m eng to information. In those times philan- 
thropists did not yet regal d it as a sacred dnty, nor had 
demagogues yet found it a lucrative trade, to expatiate 
on the distress of the labourer History was too much 
occupiod with courts and camps to spate a lmo for the 
hut of the peasant or for the garret of the mechanic.^ The 
press now often sends forth {m a day a greater quantity , 
of discussion and declamation about tho condition of the 
working man than was published during tho twenty-eight 
years which elapsed between the Restoration and the Re- 
volution, But it would bo a great error to infer from 
tho increase of complaint that there has been any increase 
of misery 


141, Tho great criterion of the state of tho common 
people is the amount of then wages , and, as fonrfifths 
of the common peoplo were, in the seven- of the 

teenth century, employed in agriculture, it common 
is especially important to ascertain what people 
were then tho wages of agricultural industry. On this 
subject wo have the means of arriving at conclusions 
sufficiently exact for our pui pose. 


142, Sir Willian Petty, whoso mere assertion carries 
great weight, informs as that a labourer was by no 
means in tho lowest state who received for 
a day’s work fonrpenco with food, or eight- 
pence without food. Pour shillings a week 
therefore were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agri- 
cultural wages, 1 


Agrienltural 

wages 
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143. That the calculation '"Yfatf not remote from the 
trugh, we have abundant proof About the beginning of 
„„ . , the year 16S5 the 1 JuBtibes of Warwick- 

id different shire, m tne exercise of a power entrusted 
paf year ^ to ^em an acfc o£ Elizabeth, fixed, at 
tbeir quarter sessions, a scale of wages for 
tbe county, and notified that every employer who gave 
more than the' authorised sum, and eveiy working man 
who received more, would' be liable to punishment. The 
wages of -the common agricultural labourer, fiom Marcli 
to September, woie fixed at the precise Bum mentioned by 
Petty, namely fonr shillings a week without food Prom 
September to March tbe wages were to be only three 
and sixpence a week ’ ' > 


144 But m that age, as in ours, the earnings of the 
peasant weie very different m defferent paits of the king* 


Wages varied 
m different 
parts ot the 
country. 


dom, The wages of Warwickshire were 
probably about the average, and those, of 
the counties near the Scottish border below 
it but there were more favoured districts 


In the same year, 1685, a gentleman , of Devonshire, 
named Richard Dunning, published a small tiact, in which 
he described the condition of the poor of that county 
That lie understood his subject well' it is impossible to 
doubt , for a few mouths later his woik was reprinted, 
and was, by tbe magistrates assembled m f quarter ses- 
sions at Exeter, stiongly recommended to the attention 
of all parochial officers. According to him, the wages of 
^ 6 Devonshire peasant were, without food, about five 
shillings a week StiU better was tbe condition of the> 
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labourer m the neighbourhood o£ Bury St. Edmund’s, 
The magistrates of Suffolk met there va the spring of 
1682 to fix a rate of -wages, and resolved that, where the 
labourer was not boarded, he should have five shillings 
a week m winter, and six m summer. 


Maximum 

wages 


145 In 1661 the justices at Chelmsford had fired 
the wages of the Essex labourer, who was not boarded 
at six shillings m winter and seven in sum- 
mer This seems to have been the high- 
est remuneration given in the kingdom 
for agricultural labour between the Bestoration and the 
Revolution , and it is to be observed that, in the year 
rn which this order was made, the necessaries of life 
weie immoderatey dear Wheat was at seventy shillings 
the quarter, which would even now he considered as 
almost a famine price. ' 


146 These facts are in perfect accordance with an- 
other fact which seems to deserve consideration. It is 
evident that, m a country where no* man 
,can he compelled to become a soldiei, the 
ranks of an army cannot be filled if the 
government offers much less than the wa- 
ges of common rustic laboui. At present 
the pay and beer money of a pnvate m a regiment of the 
line amount^ to seven shillings and seven pence a week. 
This stipend, < coupled with the hope of a pension, does 
not attract the English youth in sufficient numbers , and it is 
found necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting largely 
from among the poorer population - of Munster and con- 
naught. The pay of ‘the private foot soldier in 1685 was 
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only four shillings < and 5 eight pence ,a week, yet it ( is 
certain tha£ the , government in that year found no difficu- 
lty in obtaining many,, thousands of English recruits at 
very short notice The pay of the private r foot Boldier 
in the army of the Commonwealth had been seven shillings 
a week, that is tp say t| as much as a corporal received 
under Charles the Second, and seven shillings aTweek had 
been found sufficient to fill the ranks with men decidedly 
superior to the generality of the people On the .whole, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, the oidmary wages of the 
peasant did not exceed four shillings a week, but that, 
m some parts' of the kingdom, five shillings, six shillings, 
and, during the summer months, even seven hBillmgs yra re 
paid. At present a district where a labouring man earns 
only seven shillings a week is thought to be in a state 
shocking to humanity The average is very much higher, 
And, in prosperous counties, the weekly wages of husband- 
men amount to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
shillings, , * ’ 

l 

i 

147 The remuneration of workmen employed in man- 
v ufactnres Has always "been higher than that of the tillers 
of the soil. In the year 1680, a, member of 
manufacturers. ^He House of Commons remarked that the 
high wages paid in ,this country made it 
impossible foi oui textures to maintain a competition with 
the , produce of the Indian looms A p English mechanic, 
he said, instead of slaving like a native of Bengal for a 
piece of coppei, exacted a shilling a day,* Other evidence 
is extant, which proves that a shilling a day wits the_pay 
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to which the English manufacturer then thought himself 
entitled, hut that he was often fotced to work for less 
The common people of that age were not m the habit of 
meeting for public discussion, of haranguing, 'Oi petitio- * 
ning Parliament, No newspaper pleaded their cause, ’ It 
was in rnde thyme that then love and hatred, their 
exultation and their distiess found utterance.^ 1 A great 
part of their lustoiy is to be learned only from their 
ballad* One of the most temaikable of the popular lays 
clmunted about the streets of Norwich and Leeds in the 
tune of Cliailes the (Second may still be read on the 
original broadside. It is the vehement and hitter cry of 
labour against capital It describes the good old times 
when every artisan employed in the woollen manufacture 
lived as well ns a fnimot. But those times were past. 
Sixpence a day was now all that could bo earned by bard 
Inbonr at the loom If the poor complained that they 
could not live on such a pittance, they were told that they 
were free to take it or leave it For so miserable a recom- 
pense were the producers of wealth compelled to toil, 
using early and lying down late, while the master clo- 
thier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became nch by their 
exertion A sLilhng a day, the poet declares, is what the 
weaver would have, if justice weie done t We may there- 
fore conclude that m the generation which preceded the 
Resolution, a workman employed m the great Staple ma- 
nufacture of Eugland thought himself fauly paid if he 
gained six shillings a week 
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14S, Ifc may here bo noticed that the practice of set* 
ting ( children prematurely to work, a practice which the 
state, the legitimate protector of those who 
^factories 1 cannot i protect themselves , has, m our 
time, » wisely and humanely interdicted, 
prevailed in the seventeenth' century to an extent which, 
when compared' with the extent of the manufacturing 
system, seems almost incredible At Norwich, > the chief 
seat* of the clothing trade, a little creatnre of six years 
old was thought fit for labour Several writers of that 
time, and among them some who were considered a8 emi- 
nently benevolent, meution, with exultation, the fact 
that rn that, single city boys and girls of .very tender age 
created wealth exceeding what, was necessary for their 
own subsistence by twelve thousand pounds a year. The 

— J *. I' ■ ■ ■ i. .1 ■■■ ■' . 

-j- This ballad is in the , British Museum The precise year is not 
given but the Imprimatur of Boger Lest range fixes the date sufficiently 
for my purpose, I will quote some of the lines The master clothier 19 
introduced speaking as follows — 

*• In former ages we used to give, 

So tbnt our workfolks like farmers did live, 

But the times are changed, we will make them know 

******* 

< 

We Wili make them to woik yard for sixpence *v day, 

Though a shilling they deserve if they and their just pay? 
I! at all they murmur and say’ tis too small, 

We did them choose whether teey’ll work at all 
And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate, 

By many poor men that work early and late 
Theu hey for the clothing trade 1 It goes on brave. 

We scorn foT to toyl and moyl, nor yet to slave 
Our workmen do work hard, but we live at ease, 

We go when we will, and we come when we pleass,” 
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more carefully wo examine the history o£ the poet, the 
moio reason shall no find to dissont from thoso who ima- 
gine that our ago has been fruitful of now social evils 
The truth is that thoovilsnte, with scarcely an exception, 
old That which is now is tho intelligence which dis- 
/ tins and the humanity which romedies them 


of 

ilifTerrnt da** 

of ml5«nnp 


1}0. 'When no pass from tho weavers of cloth to a 
different class of artisans, onr inquiries will still lead ns 
to nearly tho same conclusions Duung 
several generations, tho Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital have kept n register 
of the wages paid to different claves of workmen who 
Imobeen employed in tho repairs of the building, Piom 
tins valuable recoul it appears that, in tho coniao of ft 
hundred and twenty years, tho daily earnings of tho 
bricklnver have iiacn from half a crown to fonr and ton- 
ponce, those of tho mason from half a crown to five and 
three pence, those of tho carpenter from half a crown to 
fivo and fivoponce, and those of the plumber ftom tluco 
shillings to fiivo and sixpence. 

150. It seems clear, that tho wages of labour, esti- 
mated in money, wore, in 1GS5, not more than half of what 
thoj now arc ; and there wero few articles 
fodtaaffe important to tho working man of which tho 
price was not, in 1GS5, moro tlmn half 
of what it now is Beer was undoubtedly much cheaper 
in that ago than nt piosent. Meat wns also cheaper, but wns 
still so dear that hundreds of thousands of families scarcely 
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knew ike taste of it * Id the cost of wheat there has been' 
very little change The average price of the quarter, during 
the last twelve years of Oharles’the Second was fifty shillings. 
Bread therefore, such as is now given to the inmates of a 
workhouse, was then seldom seen, even on the trencher of a 
yeoman or of a shopkeeper The great ma-jority of the na- 
tion lived almost entirely on rye, barley, and oats 

151. The produce of tropical countries, the produce of the 
mines, the produce of machinery, was po3i- 
Pnces of tively dearer than at present Among the 
other commodites for which the labourer would 

commodities have had to pay higher in 1685 than his 

posterity pay, in 1848, were sugar, salt, coals 
candles, soap, shoes, stockings, and generally all artioles of 
clothing and all articles of bedding It may be added, that 
the old coats and blankets would have been, not only more 
costly, but less serviceable than the modern Jabrics 

152, It must be remembered that those labourers who 
were able to maintain themselves and their 
Number of families by means of wages, were not the 
most necessitous members of the community - 
paupers. Beneath them lay a large class which could 
not subsist without some aid from the parish. 
There can hardly be a more important test of the condition 
of the common people than the ratio which this class bears' 
to the whole society At present the men, women, and 

*JSing in his Natural ind Political Conclusions roughly estimated the 
common people of England at 880,000 families Of these families 440 00D 
according to him ate animal food twice a week The remaining 440,000 
ite it not at all or at most not oftener than once a week, 
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children who receive reliof appear from the official returns 
to bo, m bad years, one tenth of the inhabitants of England 
and, m good years, one-thirteenth. Gregory King estimated 
them m his timo at more than a fifth, and this estimate, 
which all our respect for his authority will scarcely prevent 
us from calitng extravagant, was pionounced by Bavenant 
eminently judicious 


139 We are not quite without the means of forming an 
estimate for om Selves The poor rate was undoubtedly the 
heaviest tax borne by our ancestors m those 
days. It was computed, m the reign of , T[iq p<jor 
Charles the Second, at near seven hundred 
thousand pounds a year, much more than the rafe 
produce either of the excise ox of the customs 
and little less than half the entire revenue of the crown The 


poor rate went on increasing xapidly, and appears to have 
risen in a short time to between eight and nine hundred 
thousand a year, that is to say, to one-sixth of what it 
now is The population was then less than a third of what 
it now is. The minimum of wages, estimated m money, was 
half of what it now is; and we can therefore hardly suppose 
that the average allowance made to a pauper can have been 
more than half of what it now is. It seems to follow that 


the proportion of the English people which received paro- 
chial relief then must have been larger than the proportion 
which receives relief now It is good to speak on such ques- 
tions with diffidence but it has certainly- never yet been 
proved that pauperism was a less heavy burden or a less 
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serious social evil during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century than it is in our own time * 

154-. In one respect it must be admitted that the pro* 
gross of civilisation has diminished the physical comforts of 
a portion of the poorest class It has al- 
ready been mentioned that before the Revo- 
lution, many thousands of square miles now 
inclosed and cultivated, were marsh, forest, 
and heath. Of this wild land much was, by 
law, common, and much of what was not common by law was 
worth so little that the proprietors suffeied it to be com- 
mon in fact In such a tiact, squatters and trespassers Were 
tolerated to ah extent now unknown. The peasant -who 
dwelt there could, at little or no charge, procure occasionally 
some palatable addition to his hard fare, and provide himself 
with fuel foi the winter He kept a flock of geese on what 
is now an orchard rich with apple blosBomB He snared wild 
fowl on the fen which has long since been drained and 
divided into corn fields and turnip fields He cut turf 
among the furze bashes on the moOr which is now a mea- 
dow bright with clover and renowned for butter and 
cheese. The progress of agriculture and the increase of 
population necessarily deprived him of these privileges. 

*0£ the two estimates of the poor rate mentioned in the text one was 
formed by Arthur Moore, the other, some years later by Richara Dunn- 
ing King and Davenant estimate the paupers and beggars in 1696, atthe 
incredible number oE 1,330,000 ont o£ a population at 5,600,000 In 1846 
the number o£ persons who received relief appers from the official re- 
turns to have been only 1,332,089 oat o£ a population oE about lY, 000,000. 
It ought also to be observed that in the official returns,' a panper is very 
likely to be reckoned more than once 
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But. against this disadvantage a long list of advantages 
is to be set off Of tbo plessiags which civilisation and 
philosophy bring with them, a laigo proportion is com- 
mon to all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed 
as painfully by the labourer as by the poor The mar- 
ket place which the -rustic can now reach with his cart 
iu an hour was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day's 
yourney from him. The street which now affords to the 
artisan, during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, 
and a brilliantly lighted walk was, n hundred and sixty 
years ago, so dark after sunset that ho would not have 
been able to see bis lmnd, so ill paved that be would 
have run constant risk of breaking bis nook, and so ill 
watched that bo would lmvo been in imminent danger 
of being knocked down and plnnderod of bis small ear- 
nings % E\ery bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, ovory 
sweeper of a mousing who is inn over by by a carriage, 

may now have Ins wounds dressed and bis limbs sot with 
a skill Buck as, a hundred and sixty years ago, all the 

wealth of a great loid like Ormond, or of a merchant 
prince like Clayton, could not have purchased Some 
frightful disonses have beou extirpated by scienco, and 
«ome have been banished by police The teira of human 
life has been lengthened ovor the whole kingdom, and 
especially in the towns Tho year 1685 was not accoun- 
ted sickly, yot m tho year 1685 raoro than ono in twenty- 
tlireo of tbo inhabitants of the capital died * At piesent 
only ouo inhabitant of tbo capital m forty die3 annu- 
ally. The diffei once m salubuty between tbo London of 
the nineteenth century and tbo London of tbo so\on- 


Thc deaths rere 23,222 
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teenth century is very for greater than the difference 
between London in an ordinary season and London m 
the cholera. 


Influence of 
contention 
on the nntio* 
nal character 


tions, 


155. Still moro impoitaut is the benefit which all 
orders of sooiety, and especially the lower orders, have 
derived from the mollifying influence of 
civilisation on tho national oliavactei. The 
groundwork of that chainctor has indeed 
been tho same through many gonora- 
m the sense in which the groundwork of the 
character of an individual may bo said to bo the same 
when he is a rude and thoughtless schoolboy aad when 
he is a refined and nccompli§ued man? \ It is pleasing to 
reflect that tho public mind of England has softened 
while it has ripened, and that we have, in the comae of 
ages, become, not only a wiser, bnt also a kinder people. 
There is scarcely a page of the histoiy or lighter liter- 
ature of the seventeenth century which does not contain 
some proof that our ancestors were loss humane than 
their posterity. The discipline of workshop'?, of schools, 
of pnvato families, though not more efficient than at 
present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well bora and 
'bred, were m the habit of beating their seivauts Peda 
gogues knew no way of imparting knowledge but by 
beating their pupils. Husbands, of decent station, were 
not ashamed to heat their w'ivos, Tho implacability of 
hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive 
Whigs were disposed to muiraur because Stafford was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned befoie 
his face Tones reviled and insulted Russell as his coach 
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passed from tlie Tower to the scaffold m Lincoln's Inn 
Fields As little meicy was shown by the populace to 
sufferers of a humbler iank, If an offender was put into 
the pillory, it was well if he escaped with life from 
the shower of buckbats and paving stones If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the ciowd piessed lonnd him, 
imploring the hangman to give it the fellow well, and 
make hun howl Gentlemeu ananged paities of pleasure 
to Budewell on couit dn^s, foi the pm pose of seeing 
the wretched women who beat bemp there whipped A 
man pressed to death for lofusmg to plead, a woman 
burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is now 
felt for a galled hoiso or an o\ eiduven ox Fights com- 
pared with which a boxing match is a lefined and hu- 
mane spectacle weie among the favourite diversions of 
a laga part of the town. Multitudes assembled to see 
gladiators hack ench other to pieces with deadly wea- 
pons, and shouted with delight when one of the com- 
batants lost a finger or au eye The pi isons weia hells 
on eaith, seminaries of every crime and of every 
disease. At the assizes the loan and yellow culputs brought 
•with them from their cells to the dock an atmosphei of 
stench and pestilence which sometimes avenged them 
signally on bench, bar, and jury Bnt on this misery 
society looked with profound mdiffeience. NoWheie could 
he found that sensitive and lestless compassion which 
has, m om time, extended a powerful protection to the 
factory child, to the Hindoo widow, to the negro slave, 
which pries into the stores and watercasks of eveiy enu- 
giant ship, which winces at every, lash laid on the back 
of a drunken soldier, which will not snffei the tlnef in 
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the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, and which has 
repeatedly endeavoured t6 save the life even of the mur- 
derer, It is true that compassion ought, like all other 
feelings, to be under the government of reason, and has, 
for want of such government, prodnced some ridiculous 
and some deplorable effects But the more we study the 
annals of the past the tsoie*" shall we rejoice that we 
live in a meicifal age, m an age m which cruelty is ab- 
horred, and m which pain, even when deseived, is in- 
flicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. \ Every class x 
doubtless has gained largely by this great moral change 
but the class whioh has gained most is the poorest 
the most dependent, and the most defenceless 

156 The general effect of the evidence which 1ms 
been submitted to the leader seems haidly to admit o£ 
doubt Yet, m Bpite of evidence, many 
will still imagine to themselves the Eng- 
land of the Stuarts as a moie pleasant 
'countiy than the England m which we live 
, It may at first sight seem strange that so- 
ciety, while constantly moving' forward with eager speed, 
should be constantly looking backward with tender re- 
giot, ' Bnt these two propensities, inconsistent as they 
'may appear, can easily be resolved into the same prin- 
ciple. Both spring from our impatience of the state in 
which we actually are. That impatience, while it sti- 
mulates ns to surpass preceding generations, disposes ns 
to oven ate their happiness It is,’ m some sense, unre- 
asonable and ungiatefnl an us to be constantly disconten- 
ted with -a 'condition which is constantly improving,, Bnt 


Delation w hicli 
leads mi'll to 
overrate the 
happiness of 
pieccdmg 
generations* 
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>n truth, flicici impro\ ement pi comely because 

Ibtxo ic con-dant discontent If wo veto piofcctly Rfitis- 
fi«*d with the pit" onf, i.o should cease to contnve, to 
Hboui, and to t-ave with a mow to tho fntnre And it is 
natural that, being di^nliEfied with tlio piesent, wo sho- 
i Id form a too favourable estimate of the post 


lb". In tint 1 ! wo nro under a deception similar to 
that winch misleads tho traveller in tho Aiabmn dcsoifc 


Bcnrath tho caravan nil is thy nud boro 
lint far in advance, and fai m the re'll, 
is tho semblance of refreshing waters Tho 


Ccnclnthng 

rcranth® 


pilgrims hasten fore ard and find nothing bat sand where, 
nn honr bcfoie, limy had seen a lako Thoy turn tliou 
eyes and sec a Inko where, nn hour before, thoy were 
toiling through sand A similar illusion scorns to haunt 
nations tlnough every stngo of the long progress from 
poverty end barbarism to tlio highest degree of opnlenco 
Rud civilisation But, if wo resolutely ebaso the mirago 
backward, wo shall find it recedo befoie ns into the re- 
gions of fabulous antiquity. It is now tho fashion to place 
tho golden ago of England in tirao3 when noblemen were 
desitnte of comforts tho want of which would be intoler- 
able to a modern footman, when farmors and shopkee- 
pers breakfasted on loaves tho very sight of which would 
raise n riot in a modem work-house, when men died foster 
in tho purest country mr than they now did m tho most 
pestilential lane of our towns, and when mon died fastor 
in tho lanes of onr towns than they now die on the coast 
of Guiana "Wo too shall, m our turn, bo outstripped, 
and m our turn bo envied \It may well be, m tho t wen- 

4 
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tieth centurj , that tlie peasant of Dorsetshire may think 
himself miseiably paid -with fifteen shillings a week , that 
the cnipontei at Greenwich may receive ten shillings a 
day , that labouring men may be as little used to dme 
without moat as they now are to eat rye hi end, that 
snmtniy police and medical discoveries may have added 
novel al moie years to the average length of human life, 
that numerous comfoits and luxuries which are now un* 
known, oi confined to a few, may bo within the reach 
of oveiy diligent and tluifty wot king man. And jot it 
may then be tlio mode to assert that the increase of 
wealth ancK the progiess of‘ science have benefited the 
few at tho , expense of the many, and to talk of the reign 
of Queen Yictona as tho time when England was truly 
meiry England when all classes weio hound together 
by brotherly sympathy, when the uch did not grind the 
faces of the poor, and when the poor did not envy tho 
splendour of the xich. \ 


The lxd. 
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■ THIRD CHAPTER. 

WHO IS OUR y IKl686t 

To the Editor t ■ 

Dt ar Sir, — K indi) petu describe the state of 
misunderstanding of some o accession of James IL 
Mj dear fellow coumrji 1 through out, vts, % that 
I'Goje iherefore and teacty dilEoiont from the 
v«m 19, 20 So I cannot l the progiess made by 
In India, there are t a ca h » s ^on all-round, 
opinions of God and wors^uo to the following 
which cannot under any cir< 

Hoi) Kingdom Should 1 
y.xjai.TVnvicm or internal tranquillity * 

(3) maintenance of public credit 

(4) purity and [justice of the administration * 

(3) civil and religious freedom enjoyed by the people 

(Paras. 1-2.) 

I— POPULATION. 

1 Truce Coin'OTvriONS,— Tho population of England in 
1685 cannot be slated with certainty, for there was then no 
system of periodical censuses. All soils of conjectures— 
some too wide, somo too narro w— were afloat There oxist, 
howover, tbieo computations, which deset re notice *— 

(1) Tho first was made by Gregory King ra 1696, on tho 
basis of the last returns of hearth money, giving the popula- 
tion as 5£ millions * 

(2) Tho second was mado by older of King William III, 
on the basis of leligious classification, giving tho population 
as neatly 5,200, 00^ 
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(3) The third was made by “Finlaisdn in modern tunes 
from the ancient parochial registers, patting the population 
at the sumo figure t 

Erom these estimates wo may safely conclude that the 
population of England in the reign of James II was between 
5 and 5* millions, that is', less than ono-third'' of the piesent 
population' (Paras 3*8 ) 

2 ' Increase or population greater is the North —• 
The' lHcieoso of population since tho lime of James II hna 
been comparatively groator in tbo Noith than in the South, 
and this’was dao to tho following cansoa — 

(1) the severity of the Southern climate , 

(2) tho unproductiveness of the soil , 

(3) the prevalence of mosstroopers, who weio a terror 
to tho country, and against whom the Government and the 
people seemed to bo powerless { 

(4) the attraction of tho coal mines in the North, « 

Tho increase was so gieal that m 1841, tho provmco of 

York alone contained two sovenths of’ the wholo population 
(Paras 9-10.) 

i 

II.— REVENUE 

Tho total levenuo of England ,w 1685 was small in 
pioportion to hor resources, The chief sources of revenue 
were — 

1 (1) the Excise, which yielded £585,000 net ; 

(2) tho Customs, which fetched £530,000 ; 

‘(3) tho Hedrth Money (an extiemely unpopular tax 
owing' 'to tho ; cruelty with which it Was oxactod) which 
bi ought £200,000 , 
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(4) tlio Royal Domains, which wete then, far mote 
extonsivo than now , 

(5) the first frmfs and the tithes, which had not yet 
been surrendered to tho Church , , 

(6) tho Dnchios of Cornwall and Lancaster , 

(7) the forfeitures and tho fines, 

Tho total sum annually raisod from, these heads amount* 
ed to £1,400,000 This sum was liable to the deduction of 
£80,000, tho interest on the Public dobfc, which was novor 
regularly paid till the time of William III. (Paras U*14.) , 

III,— THE MILITARY SYSTEM. 

1 TnF Militia — Thero was no standing army m 
England, and tho long pence winch tho country enjoyed had 
destroyed her fortifications and impaired her military re* 
Honrccs Tho only array recognised by the law was tho 
Militia, and the very nanio of a standing army was hateful 
to tho people, from the sad experience they had hnd of one 
dnring the Great Civil War The mode of recruitment was as 
follows — 

(a) Every man owning landed piopcity woith£500n 
yeai, or pei*onnl pioporly worth £6,000, was bound by law 
to provide, equip, and pay one horse soldioi , 

(l») Evoty man owning landed ptopeity wrath .€50 u 
year, or personal propeity worth £000, was clmiged in l.kc 
raannei with one pikerann or musket cor , 

(c) Smaller proprietor woio joined together in a kind 
of society to furnish a hot so solthor or a foot soldior, accord- 
ing to its means, 

Tho total strength of the Militia, hon>e and foot, was 
130,000. 
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The supreme command of the Militia > -was held by the 
king ex officio. Subordinate commands -were usually given 
to the 3 ustices of the peace, -who were authorized to inflict 
slight penalties for breaches of discipline The lords-lieu- 
tenant and their deputies held meetings for drilling and 
inspection, not exceeding fourteen days m the year. 

Such a force was obviously quite inadequate either for 
repelling a foreign force or for restoring internal tranquil- 
lity, aud presented a lndicrons contrast with the well-dis- 
ciplined armies maintained by the other states of Europe! 
Paras 15-18. 

2. Tab Standing Ashy —Soon after his restoration 
Charles II, had began to form a email standing army. He 
first enliste'd a body of guards, and then' went on increasing 

this force, till in 1685, it consisted of several regiments of 
horse and foot, designated as follows — 

Cavalry. — (l) The Life Guards, divided into three com- 
panies, each having a small body of grenadier dragoons 
attached to it 

(2) The Blues 

(3) a regiment of Dragoons 

(4) another troop of dragoons, stationed near ‘Ber- 
wick 

Infantry . — (1) a regiment of Foot Guards, 

(2) the Coldsti earn ‘iuards , 

(3) the Admiral’s Regiment (meaut specially for sea 
fighting) 

(4) the Royal regiment , 

(5) the Buffs , 

(6) a few unregimented troops garrisoning Tilbury 
fort, Portsmouth, and Plymouth (Paras 19*23 ) 
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3. Change in the Arms of the Infantry — Sraoa the "begin- 
ning of the 17th century, a great change had taken place m 
the aims of the infantry. The pike had given place to the 
znnsket, though some musketeers still remained Every foot 
soldier had at his side a sword for close fight The Dragoon 
was armed with a new weapon, the bayonet. (Para 24.) 

4 Numerical btpength of the Armt — TheEnglish Army 
m 1665 numbered about 7,000 foot, anil about 1,700 horse ' 

5 Cost of maintenance —The cost of maintenance of 
the English army of 1685 was £290,000 a year, the daily pay 
of soldiers ranging from fonr shillings down to eight pence, 
according to the regiment m which he served 

6 Discipline, — The discipline was lax. There was no 

court martial and no Mutiny Bill to enforce discipline in 
the army, which was consequently quite inadequate for keep- 
ing the peace of the country, ParaB 25-26 , 

IV.-TKE NAVY. 

The British Navy, unlike the Army, was libeially sup- 
ported by the nation, ns it was the instrument by which 
England had been made the first of maritime powers. 

1. Strength of the Nai t — There weie 9 first rates, 14 
second-rates, 39 tlmd-rates, and many smaller vessels Of 
conrse, the standard of measurement was then much lowei 

2 State of the Navy in 1685.— In 1685 the Bi*itish 
Navy had sunk into degradation and decay, which was due 
to the following causes — 

(1) the naval administration was wasteful, corrupt, and 

indolent i • 

(2) ships newly built were more rotten than old ‘hulls 
of the time of Elizabeth 
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(3) The seamen never received their wages punctually, 
and even officeis were sometimes known to have died of 
utter want 

(4) Landsmen were appointed to naval commands, com- 
missions in the navy being bestowed not by merit or experi- 
ence, but by birth and favountism, and the consequence was 
that the lives of thousands and the nation’s honour and 
safety were sometimes entrusted to most incompetent men. 

(5) The discipline was loose from top to bottom, as 
was indeed natural, when veteran seamen were placed iu 
subordination to courtly captains having no experience at all 
of navigation But it was these veteran “ sea dogs ,K that, 
mspite of the scandalous maladministration; upheld the 
honoui of the Butish flag at sea 

3, Cost or maint'esaI'CE —The cost of maintenance of fclib 
English navy was £400,000 a year, though it. could have 
been efficiently kept up for much less (Pams 27-33 ) 

V.-THE ORDNANCE. 

The state of the Ordnance was similar to that of the 
Army and Navy At most of the gairisons theie were 
’guuneis, and at important 'stations, an engineer also But— 

(1) there was no legimeut of artillery , 

(2) no brigade of Sappers and miner* , 

(3) no college foi mililaiy training , . 

(4) the difficulty of moving field pieces was extreme , 

(5) the stock of ammunition kept m forts and arsenals 
was ridiculously small, amounting to only 14 or lo thousand 
barrels, that is, about one twelfth of the present quantity 

The cost of maintenance was 'above £60 000 a 1 year 
(Para 34 ) 
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VI. — NON-EFFECTIVE CHARGE 

The whole effective charge o£ the at my, navy, and 
ordnance was about £750,000 The non-effective charge 
was practically «zi for— , 

(1) a very few naval officers, not m active service, drew 
half pay 

(2) in the army, half pay was given merely as a special 
and tempoiary allowance to a very few officeis belonging to 
two favoured regiments , 

(3) Greenwich Hospital had not been founded , 

(4) the cost of maintaining Ohelsea Hospital was de- 
frayed not by the state, but by a deduction from the pay of 
the troops and by private subscription , 

(5) there was no system of outpensioners. 

The whole non-effective charge amounted to only 
£ 10,000 a year it now exceeds £ 10,000 a day. 
(Para 35) 

VII. — THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Very little of this was paid by the crown. The subor- 
dinate judicial and executive officeis wete mostly honorary , 
the superior ones were chiefly paid from fees. The upkeep 
of the Foreign Department did not cost more than £20,000 
But the public funds were lavished on the personal favour- 
ites of the sovereign, whose salaries and pensions were 
enormous as compared with the incomes of the nobility, the 
gentry, and the commercial and professional classes > In 
official circles, high and low alike, the grossest corruption 
was openly pi acticed. High oflice was then the highroad 
to wealth, and the Pi ime* Minister's office was the most 
luciaiivo m tho kingdom This explains the unscrupulous 
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violence with which the statesmen of that day straggled for 
office, and the tenacity with which, mspite of vexations, 
humiliations,, and dangers, they clang to it. (Paras 36*39.) 


VIII.— STATE OP AGRICULTURE. 

j i t t i ' i < > » 1 V 

In 1685 agriculture was m a very rude and imperfect 
Btate, and this was dne to the following causeB — , 

(1) only about half the area of the kingdom was |under 
cultivation, the remainder being moor, forest, and fen , 

(2) the country was infested by wild aoimalB , 

. (3) the mode of cultivation w&b unskilful and unscien* 
tific i , 

j ' t i < * 

(4) the rotation of crops was very .imperfectly understood , 

(5) no provision was made for feeding cattle in winter, 

and they yrere therefore slaughtered and salted in great 
numbers , , , 

(6) the livestock of farms — sheep, oxen, horses — were 

of small size, and foreign breeds were imported m large 
numbers. (Paras 40 — £4.) <- * •> ‘ 


, IX —MINERAL WEALTH, , , , 

, >1, , Tin — The tin of Cornwall was still one of the most 

important mineral products of the country. The total 
annual output >was 1,600, tons, or only one- third of the 
quantity now raised , 

2 1 Copper —The eoppei mines of I( Cornwall were 
, neglected, nor did any landpwner , take them (into account 
m estimating the value of his property. , (The present^yield 
of this metal is worth ,1J million sterling ) , . i , i 

3 S am. — S alt was obtained, by a . rude process from 
brine ,pits, and was ,veiy unwholesome, l Large quantities 
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woro iliorefore imported from France. (The sorplng etook 
of tho present yield is 700 million lbs.) 

i< Ikon —Iron works bad long existed m the country 
bat the manufactaro had languished for want of the 
necessary fuel, and a large quantity of iron was imported 
from abroad, tho quantity produced at homo being only 
nbont 10,0C0 tons, or one-oightioth of the present 
quantity, 

5. Coin — Coal, though not yet used in any of the 
manufactures, was already tho ordinary fuel in coal dis- 
tricts, and in places whore it could be carried by water. 
(Paras 45-47.) 

X-BENT. 

Tho ront of land was in 1685, much lower than at 
piesent, baring been, in places ten times lower, bnt on tbo 
■’vorago fonr times lower than at presont. A large piopor- 
tion of tho rent wont into tho pockets of the country 
gentlemen. (Paras 48 49.) 

XI.— SOCIAL STATUS OP DIFFERENT CLASSES 

1. The Cooktrt Gentleman — The country gentleman 
was in those days a most important member of the 
community, and was, in character and position, wholly/ 
different fiom one of modern fcimeB He was poor as 
compared with a modern country gentleman, , ho seldom 
travelled beyond the limits of his own estate ho was 
ill-educated or uneducated spent his hoars of business 
m tho care of his property and m rural occupations, 
and his hoars of amusement in field sports and 
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ts* ^ , r * {ti si ti 

sensual pleasures he was unrefined an his tastes. 

- fit > 'h~ • ' , .e* D - tI lC L' 1 1 " ft ' v 1 ’t'li 

manners, and speech But ne was very hospitable 

* m'J r, >, t({ Uk n ’ ! tt <rfbit i" 

to guests- and visitor, m his own rude way he was 
tenacious 'un^bie 1 simple" [vi'ews“ u, iespectihg 'religion, 
politics, and •> history f attd ,r 'Jxdefedmgly bitter' in his 
animosities," ‘"especially "lh 1 ' his' 'hattr'ed ' of 'everything 
un-English! Bat 1 with 'all 'these, ^ he 1 ' was a' fnemher'of a 
proud and powerful' 1 aristocracy, exceedingly jealous of the 
honour of Ins house, and punctilious m matters of social* 
precedence and descent He was 'a rural magistrate, and 
an officer of the Militia, and some of his number had fought 
gallantly in famous battles and sieges. In political creed 
he was a Tory, devotedly attached to hereditary • monarchy 
and to the Church of England,' bat having ho hjung for 
couitiers and ministers, and being rather lax m practical 
morality (-Paras 49-53 ) • 


‘ '2.' 'The Clergy — The rural clergy were staunch Tories, 

j « , < - / i , - i - i ,i < -,t- >» >» *~ 

like the rural gentry, but were, as a class, less important. 

' I 1 * Si i I ✓ i % *1} 

Tlieir social status had been completely changed by, the 
reformation, for the suppiession of the monastenes had 
deprived the Church of the - greatei part -of . her, wealth, sa' 
that eoclesiastics no, longer excelled or equalled temporal 
baronSjin wealth and splendour, nor did they, fill the highest 
civjl offices, In 1685 the clergy weie regarded as on the 
whole a plebian class t Many, of them were ^obliged >to take, 
service as private^ chaplains in , t ( he houses ot,£he nobility 
and gentry, where they- weie heated, qs little better then 
menial jSgn^juts , Those of .them who thought of marrying 
never got a wife above the rank of a cook, and matrimonial 
xelations of, the clergy we^e a prolific source of jest m those 
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days Tlioso of them who had children were m a worse 
plight, not getting enough even for here food, clothing and 
shelter, and obtaining daily bread by toiling on the glebe, 
feeding svnno, and loading dung carts The ! town clergy 
nere, howovei, a class distinguished for learning both secu- 
lar and religious, and the London clergy eeopcially had a 
fame for learning and eloquence But as regards influence, 
tho country clergy were snpeuor to those of the metropolis, 
for of all causes which, after the dissolution of tho Oxford 
Parliament produced the violent reaction against the 
Exclusiomsts, the most potent was the oratory of the country 
clergy, (Paras 54 59 ) , 

3 Thl yfomamit — The yeomanry ( or small landed 
proprietors who cnltivated their own fields and onjoyed a 
modest competouce} then formed a much more important 
class than at piesont Their total number was 1,60.000, 
and their nvemgo income between £ 60 and 70 a year In 
religion they were Pautans, and in politics. Parliament- 
arians (Para 60 ) 

XII -GROWTH OF TOWNS/ 

The growth of towns since 1685 has been amazing < 

1 Codvtrt Towns —(a) Bristol, — Bristol was then 
the second city in tho kingdom, but it was ranch smaller 
than tho modem town, A few beautifal chuiches stood ont 
of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built upon vaults of no great 
solidity. Goods were theiefoio conveyed about tho town 
m tincks drawn by dogs, and even tho richest people had to 
walk m going from place to place Tho hospitality of the 
oity was widely renowned, especially the collations with 
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which the sugar refiners feasted their visitors There was 
also a thriving’ {trade with America y But the city had an 
' evil reputation' for cnmping and kidnapping. The popula- 
tion was about 29,000 (Para ,63.) > 

(b ) Norwich — Norwich was the capital of a fruitful 
province It was the seat of a bishop and the chief seat of 
the woyjlen manufacture The city wa3 also full of attrac- 
tions, as containing a museum, a library, and a botomcal 
garden. Norwich was also the capital of the Duke of Not- 
folk, who lived tkeie in royal magemficence The population 
ih 1693 was 29,000 ’(Para 64 )' 

(c) Other County Towns.— Besides Norwich, there 
■were other county towns that were important. The impor- 
tance of these was due to the fact that the country gentle- 
men of that age seldom lived m London, The lown was his 
metropolis, where he transacted business,, sought pleasure, 
and discharged his official duties, civil and military. Chief 
among these county towns was York, the capiial’of the north/ 
Exeter, the capital of the west, Worceifor, Nottingham, Glouces- 
toi, Derby, and Shrcwsbuiy, the seat of the court of Welsh 
Matches. Though these towns are now far more populous, 
more wealthy, and more splendid, they are no longer so im- 
portant as they were m 1685 (Paras 66-67 ) 

i 

2 Indusnkiax Towns —(a) Manchester,— Manchester 
was then a mean and lll-bmt market town, containing under 
6,000 people. The cotton manufacture of the place was 
then m its infancy, the whole annual import of the raw 
material ainounting to only twomillidn pounds— the quantity 
that w now needed 'm 43 hours, (Para 68 ) 
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(6) Leeds,— Leeds was the chief seat of the woollen 
manufactures of Yorkshire, and was a municipal town, har- 
ing the prinlege of returning one member to Parliament 
The population was only about 7,000 (Para 69 ) 

(e) Sheffield — Sheffield was then a miserable market 
town Bitauted m the middle of a wild moor, doing a small 
trade in iron manufactures of the rudest kind, and contain- 
ing about 2,000 inhabitants, of whom a third were half- 
starved and half-naked beggars. (Para 70 ) 

( d ) Birmingham —Birmingham waB even then famous 
within the kingdom for its hardware. But the people had 
an evil leputation as coiners of bad money The popula- 
tion was only 4,000 Para 71 ) 

3, Seaport Towns —Liyerool, — Liverpool was then 
a rising town, carrying on a profitable trade with Ireland 
and with the sugar colonies The customs amounted to 
what was then regarded as the immense sum of £ 15,000 a 
year The population was about 4,000 The shipping was 
about 2,400 tens, as against 5,00,000 of the present day. 
(Para 72.) 

4 Health & Pleasure Resorts — (a) Cheltenham,— 
Cheltenham was then merely a lural parish lying under 
the Cotswold Hills and affording, good ground both for 
tillage and pasture, r 

(6) Brighton — Brighton was, before the time of the 
Stuarts, a place having a thriving fishing trade, and con- 
taining about 2,000 inhabitants, but bad been damaged by 
tbe encroacbments of tbe sea (Para 73,), 
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(e) Buxton — B uxton ,was the' fashionable watering 
place of the t genttemen of Derbyshire and the neighbouring 
counties The accommodation and the fare provided m the 
lodgings there was of the meanest description. , > 

(d) Tunbridge Welds — Thisf was the favouute health 
resoit for the gentry of London, Duiing the season a fair 
was held daily, and m lo85 a church waB built there by 
private subscription (Para 74) 

r ^ $ 

(c) Bath — Bath was the moBt important of the 
watering places. It then consisted of only four or five 

t j 

thousand houses, crowded within an old wall. The looms 
were little better than gairets, without wainscoting, the 
floors were uncarpeted, and there weie no chimneys 
(Para 75). 

5. London. — The position of London, relatively to the 
other townB of the empire, was then far higher than at 
present. The population was seventeen times that of the 
second, city in the kingdom now it is only six or seven 
times. Even in 1685, Londop was the most populous 
capital in Europe, though 'containing a little more than half 
a million inhabitants She had only one commercial rival — / 
Amsterdam. Hei 'trade' boie a far gi eater proportion than 
at present to the whole trade of the country. The shipping 
m her port totalled about 70,000 tons, then more than a 
thud of the whole tonnage of the kingdom Her customs 
amounted to £>330,000 a year ; it>now exceeds 10 .bullions 
(Para 76) ' ' ' 
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1 XIII-tONjDON AND LONDON ilPfi. 

1. Extent and Boundaries on the .City,— In 1685. only 
-iho nucleus of the present city existed The , town did 
not,’ ns now, fade imperceptibly into tbe , country , In 
tbo cast, tbe immense lino of warehouses , -and artificial* 
lakeB did not exist On the west, the present piles of 
building vroie not’in existence, and Chelsea ‘ was' a small 
village, * On the nbrfh, wag an immense' ' aBth'. Oh the 
south, there WaS a single rickety bridge over 'thb 1 Thaihes • 

(Para 77) > > >' 1 1 ''' 

, , , «> ** 

2, The Buildings. — The Buildings weie for, the moBt 

part made of wood and plaster, feut after the .great t fire, 
brick houses -had begnn to be built, and domes, spireB, and 
towers were everywhere in sight, (Para 78,) 

, , hi > ’ ' »• 

3. The Citizen.— In the 17th century the city ' was the 
merchant’s residence, and the citizens who were in enjoy- 
ment of cirie honours were consequently the heads ’ of the 
mercantile community London was to the Londoner* of 
that period what Athens was to the Athenian of the age 1 of, 
Pericles. In 1685 the old charter of the city was taken 
away, and all the civil offices were filled by Tones ' Tho 
external splendour of tho municipal goveromdnt was dis- 
played by sumptuous banquets at the Guildhall^ aud by -the 
splendid equipage* and royal robeB of tbe Lord Major,* who 
ropicsonted the strength and 'dignity of tbo city, of London 
(‘Paras 79-8J ) 

4, Military resources on London,— The London militia 
then consisted 6f twelve regiments of foot and two regiments 
of horse Thbngh thdbe wore 1 recruited ' froid J among op*- 
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prentices and journeymen, they had plenty of natural 
courage were* fairly well armed, and maintained in good 
discipline, The Lohdon' trainbands had played a conspicu- 
ous part in history too, for it was chiefly by their instru- 
mentality thht OharleB I had been’ vanquished and Charles 
II, restored to the throne (Para 82.) 

» M * \ \ 

5. The cut mahsiohs or t the NoEit l nr.- r -The nobility 
as a rule did not live in the city, except those „who, like 
Shaftesbury .and Buckingham, wished to take an active port 
m politics, A few maintained only on establishment . in 
London, and their mansions were sitanted chiefly in the 
BOtith and wfest of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ' in coVent Garden 

> f v * 

in Bloomsbury Square and in Soho Square, (Pdras 1 83-84 ) 

6. ’ The Streets aad Squabes.— The only houses on the 
north of Piccadilly were three or four isolated mansions of 
which the most 1 celebrated) whs .Dunkirk Hoiibo.’i Regent 
Street was a solitude. Oxford i Street ran between .hedges, 
CoVent Garden was a filthy and noisy market The centre of r 
Lincoln’s. Inn Fields was an open.Bpace,, devoted to all sorts - 
of xmacellaneonss uses. Rubbish was -shot in .every .part of 
the area. St. James’s Square, whs Stf ..receptacle for all the 
filth and retuse of the Neighbourhood (Paras 85-90 ) 

7. The 1 Houses. AKh-. Snoss.—The houses were mot 

numbered} and, the shops* iweres designated/ by ornamental 
signboards shearing figures of b» Saracen’s head, an oak tree, 
a golden lamb, and .so ' on, and .these .enabled the common 
people (who were mostly illi terate ) to distinguish them# 
fron^oneanother , (Pata.91) t< , j . 

8. The Pomce.— The London police of $hpse days ww ; 
utterly contemptible. The^treets being u dark at night. 
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thieves and robbers did their work with impunity, and 
swaggerers and bullies broke windows, upset sedans, beat 
quiet men, and insulted women freely. There was an>act 
of Common Council, appointing a thousand honorary watch- 
men to pace the city by night, but the act was a r dead letter i 
(Para 92.) t •> 

9 Th* Lighting —In 1685 Edward Heming obtained 
the privilege ,'of lighting up London on moonless nights 
from 6 to 12, by placing a lamp before every tenth door. 
Before this date the streets were not lighted at all, and 
even for many years subsequently, there were extensive 
districts in which no lamp was seen. (Para 93.) 

10. White fpiars.— White friars, a part of the town 
named after & house of Govmehtc friars, weaving white- 
hoods, established there in the thirteenth century, wbb the 
favoun to ( resort of all originals who wished to escape from 
the dutches of the law The government was totally 
powerless to keep order there Even the warrant of the 
Chief Justice could not be execnted/Witbout military force, 
(Para 94.) 

' XIV— THE KING’S COURT 

, * > • 

Since the time of George I, who was a foreigner, the in- 
fluence of the .court, in England has declined, and the in- 
fluence of the ministry proportionately increased. But in 
the time of .Charles II, the court was the centre of political 
intrigue, and of fashionable gaiety. The king’s personal , 
favour was a sure step to preferment in the state He kept t 
open house every day, and all dpy Jong, for the, good society , 
of London, and hia gppd j humour and affability did moro to 
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conciliate' Ills' enemies' and ple'aBe* friedds than any 
amount of diplomacy ■co’ald have 1 effected ‘ The cdai&hdfc* 
nattnally "become tlie chief ‘staple’ of news ‘ { Whenever theie 
was a rumour that anything imp'drtaht'had “happened, 'oi was" 
about to happen, people hastened tHithei tu’obt&in' informa- 
tion from the fountain-head. { Paras 95-97 ) 

» ' f 

, * XV.-THE 'COFFEE-HOUSES.' 

The coffeehouses of London ' were ’ a" most important 
political institution. In the ‘absence of newSpapeird/ they' 
were the chief organs through which the publio opinion of 


i . ! 


the metropolis vented itself, ' 1 ’ 11 

1 The first-coffee-house *was established m tli'e 'time of the 
Commonwealth by a Turkey mei chant,’ who had* acquired' 
among the Tuiks' a taste for coffee The cbnvenience of 
being able to make appointments m 'any part of the town, 
and of being able to pasi evenings sdciallyj at a very' small 
charge, waB so great that the fashion r spread fast !Bvery 1 
man of the upper'or middle’ ‘class ‘wehV daily to his coffee 1 - r 
house, (for tho different orders of society favoured ‘ different 
coffee-house) to leain t the news and, to discuss it Every 
coffee-house had one or more orators, whom the ciowd lis- 
tened to with admiration, and who Boon became, ' what' the 
journalists ' of "our ownj time h’kve been called, a fourth* 
estate of t'he ^ealm, Dunng Dauby’s* administration^ an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to close the coffee-house, ' 
br^t' their influence grew greater add grb'ater, till thby ireally 
became ’the LonddnerVhome, -so ''thatWy ou6 who ’ wished’ 
to fidd a gentleman comifionly ’a ! s r kedj'not r id whdi Btrefi’t he 
lived, hut what coffee-hoube he frequfehted. “ 
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< The coffee-houses had n. large share in forming the cha- 
racter of the Londoner of that ago, who was a very different 
being from fcho rustic Englishman, who, if he happened to 
appear m London, was at once a marked man and often 
rather scuivily tieated. (Paras 98-100 ) 

XVI -MEANS OP COMMUNICATION 

1 The state of the roads — Travelling from one part 
of the conntry to another was an exceedingly difficult affau 
during the Stanrb period. There were ' no railways, except 
a few made of timber used for cai tying coal from tho coal 
pits. Theie was likewise very little internal communication 
by water It was by road that both travellois and good* 
gen ei ally passed fiom place, to place, and the roads too were 
m a very bad state, being fall of deep rats, steep' descents, 
and quagmires, so that travellers were sometimes m danger 
not only of losing their way but also of losing their lives.< 

(Paras 101-103,) ' <> 

* 

2. Cause of the badness of roads — One chief cause of 
the badness of tho roads was the law requiting every parish 
to repair the highways which passed through it, by foicing 
the peasantry to give their gratuitous labour six days in the 
year-irrespective of any benefits that might or might n of 
accrue to tho parish from these highways Now 11 this was 
an obvious injustice Hence, soon after the Restoration, an 
act was passed imposing a small toll on travellers and goods, 
for the purpose of keeping the roads m good repair— the 
firat of our many turnpike acts. (Para 104,),' 

3. Goods Traffic —Heavy at tides, were convey od froth 
place to place by stage waggons, and the expense ..^wfts Cud- 
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moils, viz. about 15 d. a ton per mile, or fifteen times the 
present lail'way rate. In some parts of the country, good* 
were earned by p&ck-liorses, which was cheaper, but exceed- 
ingly' slow 'Goal was carried to places On the 'coast by sea. 
(Paras 105-106 ) 

4. Mode of travelling of men people — The rich travel- 
led in their Own carriages With four or six horses, This 
was not done for show, hnt for necessity, because with a 

1 4 t 

smaller number there was great danger of sticking fast in 
the mire Nor were even six horses always sufficient. 
(Para 107 ) 

* ' \ 

1 5 Stage Coaches, —Soon after the Restoration, a dili- 
gence was established between London and Oxford, travers- 
ing the distance in two days, with a halt for the night at 
Beaconsfield. >ln 1669 a stage coach (then called a Flying 
Coach) was. Bet up between the same two places, covering 
the distance between sunrise and sunset. Soon, a similar 
stage coacb was rnn between .London and Cambridge, By 
1685 stage coaches ran thrice a week from London to all 

t i 

the chieE towns, not farther north than York or farther 
west than Exeter. v The ordinary speed was about 50 miles 
per day in summer* and about 30 in winter. The passen- 
gers, six m number, were all, seated inside tbe coacb, it 
being dangerous to mount the roof The ordinary fare 
was about 2 Jd. -a mile ( m summer, and a little more in 
winter, , . , ' , , , , 

I y i * 

But though they were such a boon, to travellers, there 
were men who strenuously , opposd the introduction of 
stage coaches | on the following frivolons grounds — , 
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(1) tli at tlioy would bo fatal to tho breed of horses 
aud to ilic noble art of boisomnnship , 

(2) that tho Thames, which had long boon, an impor- 
tant training ground for eoamon, would ooase to bo tho 
chief throngli fare ; 

{3} that saddlets and suparnois would bo ruined by 
hundreds , 

(4) that tbo inns would bo desoi led, and would no 
longer pay any rent 

(5) that tbo non carnage, w era too hot m snmtnor and 
too cold in winter , 

(C) that tlio coach fiomotimes teaclied tho um so late 
(hat it was impossible to get supper, and sometimes staited 
-o early that it was impossible to get bicakfast. 

On these grounds it was mled that no stage coach was 
to have more than four, horses, to Btart oftener than oncen 
week or to go more than 30 mdes a day. (Paras 108*109 ) 

C TmcLMicc os Honsr hack — Inspito of tho conven- 
ience afforded by stage conches, men who enjoyed health, 
and vigour st ill travelled on horseback, Fiesh horses aud 
guides could be procuiod at convenient distances along the 
great high ways, at tho rate of 3d, a milo for each hoi sc, 
and 4d. a stage for the gaide. (Para HO ) 

?» BionwAl uls Higliw aymtsu infested every main 
tond, especially m tho waste trade which lay on tho groat 
routes near London, Hounslow Heath du the great Western 
load, Finchley Common on tho groat Northern road, and 
Gadsinll in Kent, wero the most notorious of these spots. 
The authorities tried many expedients of slopping -highway 
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robbery, such ns by parading suspected offenders and ashing 
those -who bad been robbed to identify them, by offeimg 
pardons, iand by conveying warnings to mnkcepeis, who were 
suspected of being m lcagno ttitli the highwaymen , bat all 
m vain 

'lhe highwayman was usually a hold and skilful uder, 
affablo in nmnnets, and gentlemanly in appearance. He held 
an anstociatical position in tho, community of thieves, 
appeared at fashionable coffee Iiohrob and gaming houses, and 
betted with men of rank on tho rnco-oourse, Ho was some* 
tunes a man of good family and education. Romantic tales 
about his daring exploits, his gallant amours, his muacnlons 
escapes, were common, to those days and aie still common in 
some paits (Paras 11J-112) 

* r 

8 The Pontic IhiNS — Prom a i cry earl} period (even 
fiomthe time of Chnucei) the inns of England had been 
renowned Thete were some in which two or throe hundied 
people, with thoir hoises, (could be lodged and fed Tho 
bedding, the tapostiy, the viands weio all of excellent 
quality The 'landloid was the most courteous of hosts 
Kevei was au Englishman more at home than when he took 
his ense in his inn. The liberty and jollity o'f inns long 
fuimshed*matfcer to our novelists and drnmatists Modern 
hotels, with all tho latest improvements dictated by science, 
can seal cely equal thocomfoifc piovided by tho old public 
mti<s and the reason is obvious tho quicker the rate of 
travelling the less need is there of comfortable resting-places 
on the way 1 The fast railway travelling of modern timea 
has caused hundreds of excellent inns to fall into uttei decay. 
(Paras 118-114.) 
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XVH.-THE POST OFFICE, . 

I. • Ti Wsmission or IiCTrrrs.— A 'rndo postal system 
was established by Chrttles I , and had boon revived by tbo 
Commonwealth At tbo Itestoration, tbo Duke of Yoik held 
the, monopoly of tbo postal revenue In some places tbo 
mails wont out and came in. only on alternate dnj s, wlulo in 
otheis letters were received only once a weak During a 
royal progress, a daily post was despatched from tbo capital 
to the king’s camp. Thero was ohm dtuty communication 
uttween London and tbo Downs, and also Tnnbndgo Wells 
nnd Bath during the season. The postal bags wero earned 
on horseback day and night, at tbo into of about fivo milos 
an hour (Para 115,) ' 

2 The Postau aiovoroi.T For Tnr surrr.Y of post nonsrs — - 
Tbo revenue of tbo Post Office was supplemented by tbo 
profits aiming from tbo^ monopoly it held of supplying post 
horses to travellers If however a traveller bnd waited half 

> i * 

an hour , without being supplied, ho might lure a liorso 
elsewhere. (Parti 116 ) 

3. First fstaeiiIsiimfst or a ( PrN\v Post — In tbo 
reign of Charles II , William Dockwray sot up a penny 
post-, which delivered letters and parcels in London six or 
eight times a day, in tho busy and crowded streets near tbo 
Exchange, and four times a day in othei parts. This 
improvement wns, ns usual, strongly lesisted, the people 
alleging that tho penny post was a Popish contrivance. But 
the utility of tho scheme was so . great that dll opposition 
proved fruitless. But the ^uko of York comphuhed_of the 
infraction of hiS; monopoly, and tho courts of law decided in 
his favour so the scheme had to bo dropped (Para 117.) 
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4. Revenue of this Post Office^— In 1685 the not 
revenue of the Post Office had' risen to £50,000. The 
charge for conveying a letter was 2d, for 80 milesj and 3d. 
for a longer> distance The not revenue of the Post Office 
now amounts to £ 700,000, and the postage is one penny for 
all distances, Prom this it follows that the number of letters 
now earned by mail is seventy times the number carried in 
1685. (Para 118)' 

XVIII*— NEWSPAPERS. 

i f * 

In 1685 nothifag like the London daily paper of our time 
existed, or could exist, for — 

(1) there was not the necessary capithl , 

(2) nor the necessary skill , j 

(3) ’ Uor even the necessary freedom. 

i * r i ( ' 1 

Although there was no general press censorship, still no 
man could publish political news without^ the authority of 
Government), In 1685 the only newspaper published in 
England was the London Gazette, which appeared on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and made up two pages of moderate size , 
but' nothing except tho barest outline of news was given in 
its columns. It was not allowed to publish any news which 
it 'did not suit the purposes of the court to publish. In the 
capital, the 'coffee-houses supplied m tomb measure the place 
6£ a journal. But the people of other partB could get their 
news only by means of newsletters’, and the preparation of 
subh letters became a calling in London, There' were no 
provincial inewspapers. Indeed, there was no printing press 
anywhere in England 1 outside the capital and ' the two 
university towns 
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Besides the Hondon Gacctle , {hero was another official 
organ, tho Ob*cna*or, edited by an old Tory pamphlctooi, 
named Bober t Lestrango, who was notonons for his un- 
sparing attacks on las opponents (Para 119-121) 

* 

— 1 — — — * — % 

XIX -STATE OE EDUCATION. 

1. ScAr.crrr op Books in OooxTrtr Places, — Tho difficul- 
ty and exponso of convoying largo packets from plnoo to 
place accounts for tho scarcity of books in country places 
Tho clergy could nitoid to keep only a sihall slock o\ ou of 
books tho most necessary to a theologian Tho houses of 
tho gentry were just ns scautily furnished. No' cu culatmg 
library, no book society then existed oven m the capital, 
but students, who could not affoid to buy books, wero per- 
mitted by tho gieat bookseller's to read in their shops, and 
known customers wore soinotimos allowed to cairy a volumo 
homo, (Para 122.) 

2 Female 'Education, — The English women of 'this 
period wero decidedly worse educated than they have i been 
at any otbor time since tho revival of learning The educa- 
tion of women was posiii\cIy Condemned, If a woman had 
the^ least smattering of literature she was regarded as a 
prodigy, Even high-born ladies wore unable to write a lino 
in tboir mother tongue without making absurd mistakes, of 
grammar and spelling. The explanation of this intellectual 
degradation of women was tho ox. tiavagant licentiousness of 
tho age, whioli was again tho natuial effect of tho' extrava- 
gant austerity of an eailier age. (Paras 123-124 ) 

3 Tmtlrarv attainments Op Gentlemen —Tho litoiary 
acquirements of tho accomplished goutlomori of that 1 age 
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seem to have boon somewhat less feolid and piofound than at- 
an eailiei or a later period. Greek scholars were but few, 
but Iiatm scholars were numerous, , (Paras 125*126 ) ^ 

> - - - ^ 

• * 

XX -STATE OP LITERATURE ' 

1. Influence of Fringe —The influence of France was 
nowhere felt more clearly than in the literature of the 
period, New canons of criticism, new iuodela of style, 
borrowed from .France, came into fashion. English prose 
became lesB majestic, less artfully involved, less variously 
musical, but more lucid, m ore easy, and better fitted for 
controversy and narrative— all through the influence of 
France Great English writers, m their most dignified com- 
positions, affected to use French ,wordB, when equally good 
'English words were at hand (Para 127 ) 

2. Immoral tone,— The whole literature of that period 
is marked by an immoral tone which is a disgiace to the 
national, character. , During the dominion of the Puritans, 
all kinds of Bocial amusements were} forbidden, and now -that 
the wits had regained their supremacy, they indulged m 
their vicious taste , with , a* vengeance. The whole -polite 
literature of the Restoration period was accordingly pro- 
foundly immoral There were, of course a few honourable 
lexceptions— such as poets like Waller, Cowley, aud Milton — 
but these; were men whose minds had been trained m a world 
which had passed away, aud who had given plaoe to a race 
of poets whose common characteristic was, h&rd-hearted, 
shameless, swaggering licentiousness, at once, inelegant and 
inhuman. > (Paras 128*130 ) 
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8. Tiif Drama.— Tho immoral tone of tlio literature of 
tli at pciiod ib nowhere more manifest than in the comic 
drama, m the representation of which on tlio stage the 
female parts began for the first time to ho played by pretty 
women, and the worst fenturo of it was that the poets con- 
trived to put all their loosest verses in the months of women. 
The drama represented tlio foulost tendencies of the fonl liter- 
ature of the period Tho dramatists borrowod their plots 
from tho literaturo of Spam and Franco, and from the old 
English mnstors, bnt whatever they touched they tainted. Tho 
drama was the branch of literature in which a poet hud the 
best chance of obtaining a subsistence by Ins pen, and somo 
of the dramatists of that period had made fortunes by the 
success of single plays Tho resalt iyas that every author, 
who had to live by his wit, wroto plays (Paras, 131-134 ) 

4 Patronage of the Great — The recompense which 
the writers of that ngo could obtain from tho public was so 
small, that they uero under the necessity of eking out their 
income 'by seeking the patronage of the great It was cus- 
tomary for authors to dedicate thoir work to somo patron, 
who was expected to reward them with a purse of gold. 
Books weie often prratod merely that they might be dodi- 
cated 1 , and gross adulation became one of the prevailing 
vices of tho literatuio of that peilod, (Para 135,) 

5 Partv spirit —A snvnge intemperance of party' spurt 
was another degi achng feature of the literature of tho period. 
The spirit with which Drydon and his associates weie 
animated against tho Wings was tmly fiendish (Pam, 
13G ) 
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XXI.-STATE OP SCIENCE 

t 

It was during tlio Restoration peued that the English , 
genius was effecting a revolution m science which will, to 
the end of time, bo reckoned among the highest achieve- 
ments of the human intellect. The Royal Society for the 
promotion of science had boon founded m 1660 , and m a few 
months the pursuit of scientific studies became the universal 
fashion Two able prelates, Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, wero the leaders of the 
new movement. Even politicians and statesmen took 
mleiesi in science Ohailes II himself had a laboratory at 
Whitehall, Pino ladies too sometimes affected a taste for 
science, Tlie result waa that discoveries in all branches of 
science took place in qthek succession 

l Agriculture — Many improvements had taken place 
in agricultuie — 

(a) new vegetables and fruits were cultivated 

I 

(&) new implements of husbandry wore employed , 

(c) new manures wero applied to the soil *, 

1 

(rZ) new methods of planting were taught to the 
people 

2, Medicine —Medicine had become an ovpeixmenta' 
and progressive science, and oveiy day made some now 
advance. The attention of thoughtful men was for the fits* 

1 time directed to the subject of sanitation, and the defectivi 
architecture, drainage, and ventilation of the capital wer< 
improved 
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J? PoriTiCAt- Economy —Sir William Petty created tho 
science of ■political arithmetic, which is so indispensable to 
political philosophy 

4. On r MisTrT and Botany. — Boyle made discoveries in 
cheni’Stry, and Sloatie, tcscirches in botany. 

5 Stvrics —John Wallis placed the ■whole system of 
statics on a new foundation. 

G Asttonomy — Edmond Hnlloy investigated the pro- 
perties of the atmosphere, the ebb and flow of the se3, the 
laws of magnetism, and the course of the comets , and 
Newton’s gieat work was just about to be submitted to the 
consideration or the Royal Society At the same time old 
beliefs were shattered m every part of the country. Astro- 
logy and alchemy became jests , tho belief in witchcraft 
bCfT u to disappoai, and Reason asserted her dominion over 
the minds of the English people (Pams 137-138 ) 


XXII —STATE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Tn the line ait«, England wns at this timefai behind bor 
neigh boms. In architecture alone hnd she made some pro- 
gress thiongh the gemons of Christopher Wren, and the 
great file which laid London in ruins had given him an 
oppoitanity for displaying his powers But in painting and 
in sculpture, she had little nr live skill to show id’1685 
The great painters Lely, Godfrey Kneller, tho two Yando- 
relde*, Simon Yarelst, Yerrio, weie all foreigners, Tho 
two moat celebrated sculptors of the ago Cibbor and Gib- 
bons— wete al«o foicignem (Para 139 ) ' 
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. XXIII.— STATE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

About the state of tho common people wo have the most 
meagre information, Their condition had pot yet begun to 
be recorded m history. 

1, Agricultural Wages — The wages of agricultural 
labourets differed in different seasons of the yeai, and iu 
diffeient parts of the country, ranging from fonr to Beven 
shillings a -week (Paras 140-146 ) 

2 Wages oi Soldiers — The pay of the private foot 
soldier m 1685 was 4* 8d a week, and this goes to prove 
that the average agricultural wages did not exceed this 
sum, for otherwise no recruits for the aimy could navo been 
found. (Para 147.) 

3. Wages of Manufacturers —A shilling a day was the 
wages to which the ( English manufacturer then thought 
himself entitled, but he was often forced to work for less. 
, Child labour m factories, which is now forbidden by law, 
was then veiy common (Paras 148-149,) 

4' Wages of Artisan —The daily wages of a brick- 
layer, a mason, and a carpenter was each half-a-ciown 
(Para 150.) 

Prices of Necessaries — Prices of foodstuffs were m 
1685 much lowoi than at piesent Beer was undoubtedly 
, much cheaper, meat also cheaper, but still so dear that 
thousands of families scarffely kuew tho taste of it Wheat 
sold very much at the same price as now 1 but the great 
nMqarity of the nation lived almost entirely on r/e, bailey, 
and oats Sogai, salt, and articles of clothing and of 
bedding were then much denier than at present (Paras 
151-152 ) 



Summary. 
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0, KuiiiLum Pai j'l r* — Tlio rno>t nnpoitant test of 
the condition of (he common peoplo is to find tho ratio 
between tho nnmbci of paupcifl and tho wliolo population. 
Tho present ratio is onc*tonth, and, in good yeais, ono- 
tlnrteeuth. In tho time of Ohailos IT, it was more than 
one-fifth. Tho pooi into was the heaviest burdon on tho 
taxpayer, amounting to ntfaily £700,000 a year, or a littlo 
le« than half tho entire rovenuo of tho crown. (Paras 
153*151 ) 

7. Nc’mrr oi Souvrrors —In tho timo of Chnrlos II, 
poor peoplo often robed tiacts of waste laud and Bottled 
on them, making n livelihood by means of keoping docks 
of gec«-e, gat’ccnng foci, rnaring wild fowl, or cutting tmf 
Tbe piogrc's of agncnlttiro and tho increase of population 
dopmed them of this privilege (Para 155.) 

S Tni h Arm r.'S n\ joyed nr am hassfs xiikk and 
i>ow —On tho whole, it must bo admitted that, tbo common 
people wore not so happy in tho loign of Charles II, as they 
now ere. Tho benefits that bavo accrued to thorn from tho 
progioss of civilisation liavo been manifold — 

(a) means of communication havo boon improvod , 

' (*> cities have been well lighted and woll paved , 

(c) tho police has been mado moro olficiont , 

(d) hospitals for tbo treatment of tho sick and tho 

injured bavo boon founded , 

(e) tbo rale of mortality has boon much Iowoied by 

improvements m sanitation ; 
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(f) tho English people ns a nation havo grown wiser 
■ and moio humane, ns might bo inferred flora tho 
following circumstances — 

(i) punishments havo boon ranao loss severe , 

(ii) tho rotations between man and man have be- 

come mm o fi jondly , 

(ui) cruelty oven to animals has boon forbiddon ; 

(iv) prisons have been made more comfoit ible , 

1 

(v) slavery has boon abolished. 

Those who say that the past times note more lmppy are 
guilty of that common tendency of man to be impatient of 
tho state in which he aotually liros. It is unreasonable and 
ungrateful for us to bo constantly disoontonted with a con- 
dition which is constantly improving. Tho delusion which 
leads men to overrate tho happiness of preceding genera- 
tions is like that common delusion— -tho mirage— -which 
meets tho ttavollor in tho Arabian dosoit. (Pains '155- 
158 ) 


Tub end 




